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Aerial Navigation. 

By J. G. W. FiunjE VAN SALVERDA, late Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works of the Neth 
erlands. Translated from the Dutch, by 
GEORGE E. WARING, jr. With Notes con- 
cerning some Recent Developments in the 
Art. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

The author states that the important question of 
aérial navigation has taken on a more and more scien 
tific character, and has enlisted the increasing interest 
of serious minds; and that among com) tent experts 
the opinion is held that a brilliant future ts before it. 

To recent meteorvlogical observations, and numerous 

investigations as to the movements ef birds, are mainly 

attributed the remarkable advances toward the solu 
tion of.the problem, detailed account3 of which are com 
prised in this interesting volume. 


A System of 
Lucid Shorthand. 


Devised by WILLIAM GEORGESPENCER. With 
a Prefatory Note by HERBERT SPENCER. 
12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


This system, devised by Mr. Herbert Spencer's father, 
has been in manuscript since 1843. Itis now publish 
ed, as explained by the writer of the Prefatory Note, 
not because it possesses advantages over existing pho 
nographies for reporting and kindred purposes, but 
“from the conviction, long since formed and still un 
shaken, that it ought to replace ordinary writing.” It 
is claimed that, as it possesses the brevity of shorthands 
in general, and greater legibility, the use of it by men 
of business, jourpalists, authors, and people at large 
would achieve a great economy of life. 


Hume. 

With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. By 
THomas H. Huxtey. The sixth volume 
of the author's Collected Essays. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

CONTENTS —Early Life of Hume: Literary and Politi 
cal Writings. Later Years: The Histery of England. 
The Objee and Scope of Philosophy. The Contents of 
the Mind. The Origin of the Impressions. The Classifi 
cation and the Nomenclature of Mental Operations. 
The Mental Phenomena of Animals. Language—Propo- 
sitions concerning Necessary Truths. The Order of Na 
ture: Miracles. Theism: Evolution of Theology. The 
Soul. The Doctrine of Immortality. Volition: Liberty 
and Necessity. The Principles of Morals. 


12mo. 


Bishop Berkeley on the Metaphysics of Sensation. 
On Sensation, and the Unity of Structure of Sensife 
rous Organs. 


A Short History of 
the Crusades. 


By J. I. MomBert, D.D., author of ‘* Charles | 


the Great,” ete. With Two Maps. 
300 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

This work presents to busy people a narrative of the 
grand drama of the Crusades. 
ground, depicting on contemporary authority, and in 
the light of impartial critcism, the character and mo 
tives of the actors, the kernel and worth 
deeds. 


12mo. 
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A Daughter of To-day. 


By Mrs. EVERARD Cores (Sara Jeannette Dun 
ean), author of “A Social 
“An American Girl in London,” ete 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


Few literary debutantes have met with the success 
obtained by Sara Jeannette Durean’s first book, A 
Social Departure.” Her succeeding books showed the 
same powers of quick observation and graphic descrip 
tion, the same ability to identify and portray 
Meantime, the author has greatly enlarged ber range of 
experience and knowledge of the world \ 
mopolite, London, Paris, and Calcutta have become fa 
miliar to her, as well as New York and Montreal. The 
title of her new book fnuicates an immediately attra: 
tive theme, and the author’s vigorous treatment cf it 
has given us a book distinguished not only by 
study of character, command of local color, and dra 
matic foree, but also by contemporaneous interest 
This novel is Mrs. Cotes's most advanced and most im 
portant literary work. 
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BY THE SAME AU 

A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How 

I Went Round the World by 
trated 12mo, cloth, $1.75 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A MNEMSAHIB. 
Illustrated  i2mo, cloth, $1.50 


PHOR 
Orthodoecia and 


Ourselves Illus 


Illustrates! 


A Policy of Free Exchange. 
Essays by Various Writers, on the Economical 
and Social Aspects of Free Exchange and 


Kindred Edited by THomas 
MacKay, editor of *‘A Plea for Liberty.” 
vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Subjects. 


“Taken as a whole, these essays constitute a power 
fulargument in favor of the doctrine, once very gene 
rally admitted, but now often ignored even bv law 
makers, that for: laborers as well as forall other mem 
bers of the community, free exchange, and not coer 
cive combination, is the safest rule of guidance.” — New 
York Journal of Commerce 

“ A series of essays by various writers, on certain con 
troversial subjects, composed in perfect independence 
without any prearranged community in design. vet i! 
lustrative of one thesis in common Faith in free trade 
is the bond of union in the writers “— London Saturday 
Review. 


Aphorisms from the Writ- 
ings of Herbert Spencer. 


Selected and arranged by JULIA RaYMonD | 


GINGELL. With Portrait. imo. Cloth, 


$1.00, 


“A careful perusal of this work cannot but excite ad 
miration for the creat philosopher, and it is one of the 
best incitements to going further and deeper into his 
theories by reading his works entire. Each paragraph 
is a completed thought; all teach us something that we 
want to know; and the selections show not only appre 
ciation, but great tact. The subjects of educa 
tion, evolution, science, sociology, polities, justice 
liberty, truth, and honesty, sympathy, happiness, self 
control, ete. are all represented.” — Detroit Free Press 

“ The aphorisms illustrate the wide range of Herbert 
Spencer's philoso yh. and come near to furnishing a 
rule of iiving.”—Pitiadeiphia Inquirer 
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Edward L. Youmans, 


Prope \ 
Selections from 


lite prete roof Neienes for the 
Sketch of his 


his Published Writings, and Extracts from 


Life, with 
his Correspondence with Spencer, Huxley, 
Tyodall, and 
With 2 Portraits 


> 


others By Joun Fsxe 


IZmo. Cloth, $2.00 
It was emin roper that the bi 
Youmans should be written, and certataly ther 
« have been chosen a fitter man than Mr. Fisk 
write it ns in e dating back thirty veare is 
itself a qual and when to tots are added M 
Fiske’s ability and the luck! method which chara 
terizes his wo *clements for a satisfactory me 
motr are all present PReiadcipAia Rulletin 
To enumerate Youmans'’s achtevements tn the «{{« 
semination and interpretation of scientific truth ts ty 
sum up the record of an epoch from the view potat of 
the gradual enlightenment f the Amertcan 
When Mr. Fiske reminds us that the discover and 
propacation of truth are functions seldom united tn 
one person and that setem like religion, must have 
its aposties, he speaks as one having expertence and au 
thority, and no one will dispute bis to de 
fine and applaud the friend render 
ed tin the capacity of a breaker of the bread 


to the multitude 


ntivy graphy of Mr 


people 
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services which 
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A History of the United 
States Navy. 

‘ TN Ry 
A.M. With Technical Revision 
Roy C. Ssrra, USN 
Vol. lL. With numerous Maps, 
Diagrams, and Illustrations. Swo. Cloth. 


From 1775 to 


MAcLay, 
by Lieut 


EDGAR STANTON 


In two 
volumes 


Price, $3.50 per volume Volume J]. near 


read 

There is nodoubt that Mr. Maclay'’s work will recetve 
wide and careful reading. It has been written for the 
people. and is. consequently, without the technical 
phraseiogy of a work meant for the use of the special 
ist alone.”- PAvadelphia Preas. 

It fills aplace which has almost escaped the atten 
tien of historians. Mr. Maclay’s work shows on every 
page the minute care with which he worked up his 
theme. His stvle and clear, and without ans 
pretence of rhetorical embellishment. N.Y. Ty 


is precise 


thane 


Mr. Maclay has deservedly won for himself an en 

among our American historians 

His researches have been exhau tive and his inquiries 
has used his wealth of material with 


persistent, and he 
a proper appreciation of historical value Boston Ad 
twoert ise 


vialle place 


DOR ANY roe 6 


Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 
Each 12mo, paper. }) cents; cloth, $1.06 


MARY FENWICK’'S DAUGHTER. By 
Warrey, author of “ lhe Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick.” “ Part of the Property,” etc 

THE RICH MISS RIDDELL Ry Dorornea Cr 


RARD, author of “A Queen of Curds and Cream,” 


BEATRICE 


ete 


THE TRESPASSER. By Gitsert Parker, author 


of “The Translation of a Savage.” etc 


THE RUBICON. Ry EF F 
Dodo.” 


Benson, author of 


Bond Street, New York. 
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“54° South: Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker * St. 
‘NEW ' YORK" 


IN PRE SS: 
SCHEINER’S ASTRONOMICAL 
SPECTROSCOPY. 


Translated and revised by Epwin B Frost, Professor 
of Astronomy in Dartmouth College. 8vo. Half lea- 
ther. Illustrated. ix+482 pages. Price by mail, 
$5.00; special terms for introduction. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 
_ROSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


~ Heath’ $ Wodern Language Certs 


A LIST OF 


Over One Hundred and Fifty 


NEW BOOKS 
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THE LENOX LIBRARY 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
[Lf AaescRnocee SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConNneEcTicuT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue, 
EST BND INSTITUTE. Be = 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion necooeery, 
Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, » Prine tpals. 
CONNEC TICUT, Pomfret Cc entre, 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1804, The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





District OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVE RSIT Y.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

ROBERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
‘HICAGU COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. E. BARRETT, LL. B., Sec eetary- 


KENTUC KY, Shelbyv ille. 
CIENCE HILZ, 

4n English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the South. First-class in all its a. Pre- 
eases for Wellesley. . T. POYNTER. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1 22 and 124 w. Franklin St. 
Fk DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 

School for Girls. 
Mrs H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
3ist year begins September 21, 1893. 


“Masaac HUSETTs, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 
ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school, considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its — jal care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse, supervising work, diet, and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium, furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard: bowling- alley and swimming- bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

y Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston = roximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirtv. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others planned rather for home and womanly life. 
Two studies required, and two to be chosen from a list 
of eight or tenelectives One preparatory year. Spe 
cial students admitted if eighteen years old or over, or 
graduates of High Schools. 

83d. Its homelike air and characte 

Training in self-government; Genttod nimaber (many 
declined every fall for lack of soem) geen lh over- 


ts handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 
Regular expense for school year, $500. 
For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning the 
Nation), 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 503 Boylston Street. 
(= UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for es. satiate students received. 


‘Mass ACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Sire 
Ve W ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
LV OF MUSIC. 
e Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Directcr, 
Send for Prospectus giving full information. 
FRANK W. Hats, General Manager. 


" Massacuv \SETTS, Boston, “252 Marlborough St. : 
Wass CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 


School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. Tenth year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
E OME FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 
and Special Students. Schools mg professors 
at parents’ option. For circulars, apply t 
wre tala pean Mrs. THOMAS 8. -W INSLOW. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
AmY Morris Homans, 
; ; Director. 
MASSACHUSETT, Baston, 128 Marlborough St. 


M ISS LEWIS’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


reopens Oct. 4. College Preparatory and Elective 
Courses. A few boarding pupils will be received into 
the Principal’s family. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. : 
pres ror UNIVERSITY Law 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. Be NNETT, L L.D 


School, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. : 

HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Be. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, € ‘oncord. 

XONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 

prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 

All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 

JAMEs S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. y é 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”—So says a Boston parent. 

Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D 
James C, Parsons, Principal. 





Massacuvsxrrs, P *lymou 
\, R. KNAPP'S HO. Wie 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 


H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Pebeetoas. 


SCHOOL FOR 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 
W. R. TYLER, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley 
VV OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers 
i three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art Libra- 
ry, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The fifty- 
eighth year onens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. E. S. ME AD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
\V R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
A healthful Summer home tor Boys by the Sea. Out 
door life; careful supervision; private tutoring. 
References, by permission: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq.. Clinton Hall, Astor Pl. N.Y. 
WM. CLEVELAND iIcKs, Jr., B.A., Headmaster. 


MASsACH HUSETTS W orcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. Fe 
A ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,.—A 

State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instrue tion 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write to 

M. E. WapswortTh, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
F iad FUNE, 1894, MISS MORGAN WILL 
retire from her Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Georgianna S. Woodbury. a graduate ¥ Smith Col- 
lege, will open the school in September. College pre- 
paratory and Academic courses. Address for circular, 
Miss Woopsury, 13 Washington St., Gloucester. Mass. 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. : ee s 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY) 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
~ 5 FINE, He ad master. 
NEw York, Albany, 155 Washington — 
LBANY FEM. 4LE ACADEA 
Location admirable, healthful. Home ~ retined, 
Christian, Four courses of study. Prepares for any 
college. Terms, $425. Miss Lucy A. PLYMPTON, Prin. 








NEw York, Kingston-on Hudson. es 
“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
T School for Boys. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. _ 


NEw YorK City, % University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers to both men 
and women university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B, A.M., and Ph.D. 
WALTER L. HERVEY. President. 





New YorK Cry, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 

} ISS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 
d SON’S Boarding a dead School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oc tober 4, 189 





NEw YORK CIty, 35 West ‘7th Street. 
] ZSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Fi —Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. A few board- 
ing pupils taken. Reopens October 3. 





New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL POR 
GIRLS. 


NEw York Ciry, 183 Lenox Ave., pear 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERINGTON— 
_ French | and English — Resident pupils, 
NEW YORK, Peeksk 
HE PEEKSK TL 7 MILITARY ACA- 


demy.—6Ist year. Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 
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NEW York, Utica. 
] RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
of —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20 
1804. Applications should be made early 


Onto, Cincinnati 
] TSS ARMSTRONG'S 
d Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


SCHOOL FOR 


Family limit 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Phila. 

IRYN MAWR CUOLLEGE.—A CUL- 

J lege for Women. The Program stating the gradu 

ate and undergraduate courses of study for the acade 
nic year, will be sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
] TSS BALDWIN’S 

P ! DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO 

RY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1804. Ad 

dress Miss FLORENCEBALDWIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 

[OLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY. 

Thorough instruction. Home comforts. Loca 


non healthful. Address Mrs. R. Ss. Hitchcock 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 We est 


Chelten as 
A TISS MARYS STEVENS BOARD- 
26th year. “ Approved” 


ing and Day Se ae 

by bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa 

minations are held in the scnool by an examiner from 

the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

] RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
| English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1 

Students prepared for College 

Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
] TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
P Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848, 
Opens Sept. 28 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
| ISS MARY C. WHEELERS PRE- 
ff paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo 
ber 2, 1804. Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith ani Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils. 
VIRGINIA, ay C4 
ORFULK ACADE oe! FOR BOYS.— 
Prepares for . n. of Va., J. H. Un, U.S. Mil. and 
Naval Academies, Schools of Se : nee 
RoBert W. TUNSTALL, B.A., Principal. 


e . . . . 
y 
University of Virginia, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA 

The Board of Visitors, at their regular annual meet 
ing, June 11, 1894, will appoint a Professor of Anato 
my and Operative Surgery and an Adjunct Professor 
of Pathology and Hygiene. Applications from suitable 
candidates are invited. For particulars address 

WM. M. THORNTON, Chairman of the Faculty. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fall Term opens September 19, 1894. 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
ry School, Specially organized departments ot Music 
and Art. Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymna 
siums. Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables 
students to reduce expenses. For catalogue address 
Lock Box 10. SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1°59. Twenty minutes froe m Philadel 
mgs two hours from New York. Opens Se ember 26. 
‘or circulars and reports apply to brincipals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P.O., PA. 


rar "rpcmiry . : ve r 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
SUMMER LAW LECTURES—1s¢4—will begin Thurs 

day, June 28, and continue nine weeks Raleigh ¢ 

Minor, Instructor in Law in the niversity, will be 

associated with me. For circulars, giving full particu 

lars, address (P.O. Univers Station, Charlottesville 

Va.) JOHN B MINOR, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law, or 

KALEIGH C. MINOR, Instructor in Law. 











RIVERVIEW ,, AcADENY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. Military organi 
zation. BISBEE & AMEN, Princip 








“it. AGNES SCHOOL GIRLS, 
Albany, N. ¥.—Under the direction shop Doar 
Chotce of four courses of study for gr ‘ An ad 


vanced classical course may be taken, or any special 
studies. For catalogue, address Miss EF. W. Boyp, Prin 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s Soniy Books. 
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THE OXFORD CHAUCER. ' 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Edited, from Numerous Manuscripts, by the Rev. 
WALTER W. SkEat, Litt.D., LL.D., M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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*.* This edition of Chaucer, x | one of the greatest authorities on Early English Literature, represents the unremitting labor of a quarter of a 
century. It is a complete edition of ALL THE GENUINE WORKS OF CHAUCER, whether in prose or poetry. 














The remaining four volumes will be published at short intervals during the present year The complete set of six volumes is offered to 
subscribers at $17.50 net, payable strictly in advance, The full payment, $17.50, must accompany each subscription. Subscriptions may be sent 
in through booksellers if ‘the conditions of subscription are strictly slnitindianiaiin with, 
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Centuries. form. His treatment is scholarly and free fromall narrow national bias. . . 
A really important addition to our historical literature.”"-— Annals of the Ame ri- 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM. Crown 8vo. Price, $3.00. can Academy. 
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TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Mrs. JoHN RICHARD GREEN, author of ‘‘ Henry the Second” in the Twelve English Statesmen Series. In two volumes, 8vo, in box, $5.00, net. 
. Must be regarded as among the most valuable contributions of the year to the literature of English history.”\—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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with the works of R. H. Hutton, John Morley, James Smeetham, etc. Price, $3 00. 
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SENATOR MILLS'S indignant rebuke of 
his Democratic associates for abandon- 
ing their professed convictions and 
bringing shame upon their party by 
their protectionist amendments of the 
Wilson bill, will be better understood as 
those amendments are studied in detail 
Some of them have the trail of the ser- 
pent already visible over them, and the 
skilfully concealed iniquity of more of 
them will doubtless be brought to light 
as they are examined and debated. The 
general swinging back from ad-valorem 
to specific duties is of itself a clear sign 
of surrender to the protectionists. This 
is one of their oldest dodges. They know 
that the actual value and cost of pro- 
ducts tend downwards all the while, and 
hence that a specific duty which now 
amounts, say, to 40 per cent. ad valorem, 
will in two years equal 60 per cent. and 
in four 80 per cent., by the sheer force of 
lessening the cost of production. This 
little game has been exposed again and 
again. It was played all through the Me- 
Kinley bill, and was one of the most cry- 
ing evils in it. For the Democratic Sena- 
tors now to rush back to it, after having 
denounced it, and after it had been so 
generally discarded in the Wilson bill, 
is a most suspicious circumstance 





The desire of Senators Gorman and 
Brice to ‘‘discipline’’ Senator Mills for 
his denunciation of their tricky work 
with the tariff bill is a capital illustra 
tion of their own obtuseness. What Mr 
Mills says meets the hearty approval of 
all true friends of tariff reform, but it 
causes them no surprise. They made 
up their minds long ago about those 
two bogus Democrats, and have had 
no doubt that they would exert all 
their influence on the sideof protection 
No one expected that they would do 


chief admirer, the Sun, said of him dur- 
ing the silver campaign, he and Mr. Brice 
are always ‘‘most busy underground, bur- 
rowing for compromise.’’ The compro 
mise they burrow for is always against 


the interests of the country and their | 
own party, and is invariably one which 


involves a large degree of personal profit 
to themselves. 
Mr. Mills by showing their disapproval 
of him, they have a very poor opinion of 
popular intelligence, for the opinion 
which he has expressed of them is the 
public opinion of the country to-day 
Instead of disciplining him, they ought 
to unite in a formal rebuke to the Ame 
rican people. 


| or for some parts of it. For a time it 
their work openly, for, as Mr. Gorman’s | 





Disgust with the Gorman-Brice turit! 
bill is so prevalent and deep among 
Democrats in all parts of the country 
that if a vote of the party could be 
taken upon it there would be no doubt 
as to its fate. Thousands of Democrats 
are saving that the bill is worse than no 
bill at all, and that they hope, in case 
it ever reaches the President in 
its present form, he will veto it. It 
would be bad enough were it merely 
a tariff bill; but when taritf-reformers 
look at its McKinleyized schedules and 
at its income-tax attachment, and re 
flect that this is the outcome of their 
long yeurs of agitation and their great 
victories of 1890 and 1892, their feelings 
become too intense for moderate ex- 
pression. If the Democratic party has 
fallen hopelessly into the hands of Brice 
and Gorman, and can accomplish no 
tariff reform save what those two pro 
tectionist allies are willing to grant, 
the sooner a_ tariff-reform party, on 
that issue alone, is started, the better 
for the country. There are thousands of 
honest men in both parties who have 
been made absolute free-traders by this 
dallying and dickering of the Demo 
cratic jobbers in the Senate, and these 
will welcome any movement which will 
place the tariff issue before the people 
on its merits, with noconfusing political 
issues, In order that it may be argued t 
a solution and the business of the coun 
try freed for all time from the disturbing 
and disastrous effects of periodic tariff 


changes 


The decision of the Republican set 
torial caucus on Monday night to fight 
the taritf bill in every particular and 
every stage leaves the superior strateg 


the Gorman compromisers in sa 


plight. They were going to be so devil 


ish sly as to give Republican manufac 
turers protection up to the eyes, in the 
expectation that these gentlemen would 
then turn upon the Republican Senators 
and compel them to vote f bill 


+) 


- 
~ 
r 


th 


seemed asif the scheme mil 


x 
and Senators Allison and Proctor 





in 
| cautiously came out into the open and 
| admitted that tnings ght be worse 
and that the bill would pass speedi 
ly." But now they have been told t 
quit talking nonsense like that and to 
fight the whole bill tooth and nail. Or 


If they think to injure ' 


; 


ders have gone out from the Manufactur 


ms * a - >} 1 ] 1. . . 
ers’ Club of Philadelphia to acce} no 

oncession except ‘‘the McKinley act 
as it stands The Manufacturer says 
t 


t** protectionists from principle must 
regard with feelings of indignation the 


The Nation. 





tirms with much force that the protes 
ionist amendments are a confession of 
weakness, and that it-'would be an act 
of folly of almost criminal proportions 
for Republicans to accept any terms In 
like manner the Boston Jou eS 
thunders against accepting ‘‘any 
compromise whatever \ll this is what 
any one not gifted with Gorman s super 
natural craft might have foreseen fr 


the beginning 


The Republican intention to filtbuster 
brings the old question of minority rule 
in the Senate tothe front again The bill 
will never get into conference unless the 
Democratic majority in the Senate as 
serts itself If the Repubbecans will not 
agree to take the tinal vote after a 
reasonable time, the vote should | 
taken with or without their consent 
and with or without damage to the di 
nity of the Senate. The Vice President 


intimated last summer, tn the course of 





the silver debate, that he would put th 


question Whenever an assure i majority 


authorized him to do so He AV SOx 
have to do it, and it) should : 
easier for him to do it now wit aA party 


majority at his back than it would hav 


been last September with the D 
cratic leaders divi 

Whv « Ss! st es i st t) 1% 
those w) speak in t s ate tye 
pelled to speak to t sti Inn 

I 

respect s the irtesy fthe S 
riale ad f butfoonerv at ti ) i 
ing } bil business 1 re surelw thar 
n its toler ! the habit of hitching 


any kind of a speech to any kind of a 
billor motion. Stewart has made his sil 
verspeech a dozen times over on the tariff 
bill Senator Higgins worked in a long 
address on the Hawaiian question while 
the same bill was before the Senate, and 
Chandler and Frye told trout stories and 
joked with each other by the hour the 
other day while the Senate was supposed 
to be debating paragraphs of the tariff 
bill. No one ever rises to call aspeaker to 
order for sucha gross invasion ofthe pri 
vileges and dignity of the Senate. Yetitis 
one of the elementary principles and pre- 


| suppositions of all parliamentary rules 


: that a man who speaks at all must speak, 


at least ost nsibly, to the question un 


derdebate. But it appears hopeless to ex 


| pect any of the senatorial discreditors of 


iin the matter 


alleged protectionists who have of late | 


been tlocking to Washington to ask for | 


if 


favors at the hands of the Senators who 


are urging the new tariff bill,’ and a 


senatorial dignity to make aserious move 
Senator Faulkner had 
the temerity the other day to call Sena 
tor Aldrich to order for speaking more 
than twice on the same day on the same 
motion, as being in flagrant violation of 
one of the express rules of the Senate, 
but a chorus of indignation at such 
a disregard of courtesy at once went 
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up, and Senator Faulkner apologetically 
r-ithdrew his point of order. 





There probably never was so drolla 
use made of the writs of a court of 
equity as the injunctions which vari- 
ous Western judges have issued to the 
Coxeyites, forbidding them to seize and 
carry off trains on the railroads now in 
possession of receivers. The injunction 
has hitherto been supposed by the lay 
world to be a process intended to restrain 
one of the parties toasuit in equity from 
committing, or persisting in committing, 
some act prejudicial, or likely to be pro- 
nounced prejudicial by a final judg- 
ment, to the other party’s rights. But in 
these cases it has been issued to prevent 
parties in no way before the court from 
committing highway robbery. If we 
are not mistaken, too, it is usually not 
applied for or issued without notice to 
the other side. In other words, the 
Coxeyites ought to have had an oppor- 
tunity to show cause why the writ 
should not issue—that is, to be ‘‘ heard 
by counsel.’’ Their ‘‘cause’’ probably 
would have been that the seizure of the 
trains was necessary to enable them to 
discharge a great public duty at Wash- 
ington by urging on Congress the issue of 
$500,000,000 of irredeemable greenbacks 
to supply work to the unemployed. 





It has been a close race between the 
Populist Governors of Kansas, Colorado, 
and Oregon, but the executive of the last 
named State has come out ahead as the 
champion of disorder. One of the 
Coxey ‘‘ armies’’ appeared in Portland 
and committed lawless acts. As one 
of the railroads concerned was under the 
charge of receivers appointed by a United 
States court, Federal troops intervened, 
but other lawless acts were threatened, 
over which they had no jurisdiction. 
There was great public uneasiness, and 
much doubt as to the ability of the 
police to preserve order. An effective 
force of militia stood ready to perform 
any service required of them. Gov. Pen- 
noyer was absent from his post, conduct- 
ing a personal canvass for the United 
States Senatorship. The adjutant-gene- 
ral telegraphed him a statement of the 
facts, and asked for instructions to the 
officers of the militia. The Governor re- 
plied that he had no instructions to give, 
and added that he “didn’t care a whoop”’ 
whether the lawbreakers or the United 
States troops came outahead. The mes- 
sage was an official one, but the adju- 
tant-general was ashamed to publish it. 
The Governor, however, was so proud of 
it that he read it from the platform to 
public meetings in both Grant’s Pass 
and Jacksonville, boasting of it as a cre- 
ditable performance and chuckling over 
it as agood joke on the city of Portland. 





The latest statement of the condition 
of affairs in the Public Printing-Office 





at Washington is scarcely less edifying 
than the many that have preceded it 
during the past dozen or more years. 
Mr. Benedict, the head of the office, 
finds that there are at least four hun- 
dred more employees than he can find 
work for. ‘‘ There are so many employ- 
ees on the rolls that not only is 
there no work for all, but there is not 
room enough in the building to accom- 
modate the crowd. There are more men 
in the building than there are desks, 
chairs, and other places of accommoda- 
tion. The halls and aisles are rapidly 
filling up, and the building has become 
so crowded that hardly room enough 
is left to work in.’’ In order to ob- 
tain room to work in, hundreds of em- 
ployees have been let out indetinitely on 
a “system of furloughs.’’ Mr. Benedict 
has begun his reform by discharging 
all these absentees, and is determined 
to keep on pruning the force until the 
standing-room is thinned out sufticiently 
to allow the work of the office to go for- 
ward. He does not propose, we believe, 
to build shelves or bunks, as was former- 
ly done, to put the idle employees on in 
order that more floor room may be ob- 
tained. The cause of this ridiculous 
condition of affairs is the old one, that 
Congressmen of both parties are con- 
tinually getting men into the office 
through ‘‘ pulls’’ of various kinds. It 
is a great scandal, and the only remedy 
for it is the removal of the office entire- 
ly from politics by placing it under 
civil-service regulations, There has been 
talk for many years of erecting a new 
building for the public-printing estab- 
lishment, but unless the propensities of 
Congressmen to stuff its force be check- 
ed first, nothing smaller than one of the 
great buildings of the late Chicago Fair 
would be adequate to accommodate it. 





Alabama, like some other States in 
the South, holds her State election at 
a different time from the elections for 
Congressmen and President, the separa- 
tion having been made in order to avoid 
possible complications with the Federal 
election laws while the latter were on 
the statute book. A Governor will be 
elected on the first Monday of August, 
and, under the new election law, voters 
must register between the 7th and 26th of 
May,except in the four chief cities,where 
thirty days are allowed. A registration 
certificate is required, which the voter 
must preserve and produce at the polls 
when he presents his ballot. This re- 
quirement is new in the State, although 
the system has prevailed in the city 
elections of Montgomery for years and 
has worked admirably. One motive for 
the law was undoubtedly the hope that 
the negroes would overlook the neces- 
sity of registering so long beforehand, 
and that some of them would lose their 
certificates during the intervening pe- 
riod ; but the first reports from the ‘‘ black 








belt’’ indicate that a large proportion 
of them mean to vote. 





The situation of the United States 
Treasury in respect of the gold move- 
ment is briefly this: what ails the 
Treasury is not lack of gold in particular, 
but lack of revenue. Thesecretary a few 
months ago estimated his deficit for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 at $75,000,000. 
Since that estimate was made he hassold 
$50,000,000 of bonds, for which he re- 
ceived something over $58,000,000, leav- 
ing still a shortage of $17,000,000, or more 
likely $20,000,000, on the year’s opera- 
tions. Under such circumstances, his 
general balance is sure to fali by that 
sum, and it really makes no difference 
whether it be his gold or any other part 
of his funds, provided his gold does not 
get so low as to start a panic, of which 
there is not the least probability. The 
tariff bill has been so botched and be- 
witched in the Senate that no additional 
revenue can be got out of it during 
the present fiscal year, and we fear not 
much during the next. Probably the 
sugar required for a year’s consumption 
will have been imported in advance of 
the passage of the bill, and thus the re- 
venue which ought to go to the Govern- 
ment willline the pockets of the refin- 
ers. So, too, with the increased tax 
on distilled spirits. As to the in- 
come tax, if it passes, a full year will 
elapse before it will yield anything. 
On the other hand, the markets are so 
bare, and will continue to be until the 
bill passes, that a smart revival of busi- 
ness must then take place. The Treasury 
willreap its share of the benefit. Its reve- 
nues from ordinary sources, exclusive of 
sugar, whiskey, and incomes, will be 
much larger than they have been during 
the present fiscal year. Whatever brings 
revenue to the Treasury will bring gold, 
and when it once gets a monthly surplus, 
however small, all trouble about the gold 
balance will disappear. If it has to strug- 
gle with the present deficit beyond a cer- 
tain period, it will have tomake another 
loan or ‘‘ shut up shop,” and for this 
misfortune Congress, or rather the Se- 
nate, will be responsible. 





Our dearth of great men has been a 
frequent subject of remark and lament 
among our most thoughtful citizens, but 
no one, we believe, has anticipated Mr. 
Brooks Adams in pointing out the sure 
remedy. Others have talked in a futile 
way about the levelling-down tendencies 
of democracy, and about the need of 
a great public question to bring forth 
great men, but he brushes all this aside 
and goes straight to the point—lack of 
cheap money. In his little pamphlet on 
‘The Gold Standard’ he calls upon us 
to trace, among other high mysteries, 
the ‘‘ impulse given to intellectual ac- 
tivity as the tide of money ran from 
south to north”’ in Europe in the six- 
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teenth century, as the flood of silver | 


from the New World began to pour in 
after the discovery of America. Raphael 
and Michael Angelo were in their prime 
in 1515, and four years later silver 
had worked as far north as Germany 
and induced Luther to nail up his 
theses. Calvin could be born in silver- 
blessed France as early as 1509, but in 
England the white metal was so slow in 
arriving in fructifying quantities that 
Shakspere could not see the light till 
1564. To produce great men of science 
was a still harder job for silver, as Mr. 
Adams observes, since it took about a 
hundred years of the ‘‘ stimulant’’ to 
bring Galileo and Kepler into the world. 
As Mr. Adams remarks, “‘ nothing is 
more curious’’ than this, and we cannot 
too soon set about enriching our own 
barren land with vast quantities of fer- 
tilizing silver coin. We knew before 
that it could drive some men crazy, but 
we did not know that it was the fruitful 
mother of genius and greatness. 


It is natural, but entirely unneces- 
sary, for the secretary of the Bimetallic 
League to give out an ofticial explana- 
tion of the “apathy of the House of 
Commons’”’ on the great question of a 
“stable par of exchange.’’ From the 
point of view of the League, there was 
indeed something hard to account for. 
There it was, holding a tremendous 
international meeting in full view of 
Parliament, and Mr. Balfour had just 
answered with ‘‘ an overwhelming yes ”’ 
the question whether it was possible to 
make silver circulate on equal terms 
with gold. To have the House of Com- 
mons give an overwhelming no the next 
evening was somewhat trying to the 
bimetallist faith, and, above all, to 
the bimetallist sense of importance. 
If such things went unexplained, the 
eager watchers in America might begin 
to fear that England was not going to be 
in a hurry about getting down on her 
knees. But those who know London 
and the vast business carried on there, 
whose very life depends on the inviola- 
bility of the English standard of value, 
need no argument to show why the 
House of Commons should not do so pre- 
posterous a thing as to meddle with that 
standard of value. Mr. Balfour may talk 
about his overwhelming yes as long and 
as eloquently as he pleases, but he will 
get nothing out of the House of Com- 
mons but Carlyle’s everlasting nay. 





The French Government is reported to 
be about to give silver, and incidentally 
its embarrassed Treasury, a lift by coin- 
ing $2,400,000 of subsidiary coin, on 
which, at the market price of silver, it 
could pocket a profit, or seigniorage, or 
whatever the wise it call, of $1,260,000 
This great opportunity has come about 
throughthe Italian Government's having 
redeemed its own silver pieces circulat- 
ing in France, and so given the latter 
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country a chance to coin under the Latin 
Union agreement whereby each coun 
try can coin up to six francs yer 
inhabitant. But the proposal has evok 
ed, vigorous protests, and in one of 
these, an open letter signed by M 
Rochaid, we find the happy phrase: “All 
the world knows that silver money has 
become simply a metallic assignat.”’ 
Such a name is not only telling but 
truthful, and ought to stick. The free 
silver men of France to-day are aiming 
at precisely the same thing as the asst 
gnat men of the last century, and in our 
country they are only new editions of 
the ‘‘shinplaster,”” and ‘red dog,” and 
‘‘wild-cat’’ financiers of other days 

The new chairman of the financs 
committee of Tammany Hall, vacated by 
Croker, is ** Johnny’? McQuade, former 
lv a police justice, but during recent 
years the most favored contractor of the 
Public Works Department. Justice and 
contracting are apt to go hand in hand 
in the circles of Tammany govern 
ment. Andy White ran the two to 
gether for some years, but finally con 
cluded that he saw enough contracting in 
the Dock Department to occupy all his 
time, and he left the bench to devote 
himself entirely to it. He had his sys 
tem in beautiful operation when the 
Legislature stepped in and blocked it, 
and the prospect is now so gloomy for 
him that Andy may be forced to 
return to the bench in order fully to 
occupy his time. He wails publicly 
that the upsetting of his system has 
made it necessary to discharge no 
less than 1,200 men. Anybody can see 
what a personal loss that must be to 
Andy. His fellow contracting justice, 
McQuade, has got a much better thing 
than contracting in the chairmanship of 
the Tammany Hall tinance committee, 
but it is said that he is to have it not 
for himself, but for Mayor Gilroy, whose 
obedient servant he has been for many 
years, and that when the mayor's term 
shall expire in December next, he will 
succeed both to the boss-ship and the 
chairmanship of the tinance committee 





Capt. Mahan, the commander of the 
Chicago, who is being made much of, 
though not more than he deserves, by 
the naval authorities in England, has 
declined to express an opinion on the 
naval programme of Earl Spencer, 
and yet Capt. Mahan’s opinion wouid 
have been very valuable. When Secre 


tary Tracy went over, he gave his | 


very freely, and it was used against Mr. 
Gladstone in the House of Commons, al 
though Mr. Tracy could not possibly be 
supposed to be an authority on naval 
matters. Capt. Mahan, however, did 
not mind saying that superiority of fores 
atsea is now more necessary to Great 
Britain than ever, which appears clear 


enough. But the reason of it is that 
Great Britain has immense foreign pos- 
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sessions which can be gotat only by sea. 
and can be held only by means of a fleet 
which can beat any two or three other 
fleets. This is a state of things which 
undoubtedly swells the national pride 


and is in some Wavs an advantage to the 


world But it is full inconvenience, 
and, should a period of declining trade 


set in, would be a positive calamity 
There are probablv few Englishmen who 


would now deliberately enter on the cre 


ation « what is called ‘the British I 

pur is a} i Phe creation ‘ 

tleet petent to protect it 1s ¢t Av a 
! 

: , 
preat it i n all ysses in En ul 
Naoverth i¢ al ae ra had 

everlheiess f our NAVAL OTcers Had 


their wav, Capt. Mahan included, they 


would vil i “ ~ ita res} . 
t ties, in tl shape of outiving 
pendenc te " s and = garrisons, and 
“coahng stati 3 without a part 


‘le of the excuse which England had 





for her expansion She had to find 
room and tields of activity roan ov 
flowing and = enterprisin populat 

oped up oon oa all is i, while we 
l ive ore st t we i 
century r tw ist t s { 
wt tv. now that t) Indians are g 
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pation s tra ‘ ret 
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i here has been 1 s v i Pg 
land in the present nturv which has 
had to face s ny troubles e® ques 
tions WwW t > s i i sjor ty as the 
present ministry command There ar 
hor ‘ rule, the re ristrath nl il the Welsh 
church disestablishment, and, though 
last and least, the budget, to all of 


which there is tierce opposition among 
the Tories, and in support of which the 
Liberals are by no means thoroughly 
united. The nine Parnellites seem to have 
finally deserted the ministry, and there 
is a good deal of lukewarmness among 
the Enghsh about the Welsh church 
bill, while, on the other hand, thirty 
one Welsh votes cannot be counted 
on with any certainty unless it is 
pushed. Wales is suffering from that 
ld-fashioned Irish plague of the gen 
try and landholders belonging to one 
church (and that the dominant, estab 
lished church and the mass of the 
people to others. And the trouble has 
been aggravated as usual by the at- 
tempt of the landowners to discriminate 
against Dissenters in letting their farms. 
There has not been so much of this of 
late years, but there has been enough to 
keep old hates burning briskly. The 
Episcopal clergy, too, have been any- 


| thing but conciliatory in exacting their 


tithes—a grievance which grew more se 
rious as the times grew bad. In the pre 
sent struggle the Welsh church has, as 
the Irish church had, the English clergy 
at its back, and the bishops have fulmi- 
nated a good deal against the Welsh de 
spoilers, which only makes the despoil 


ers all the fiercer 
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THE COXEY *“ PROBLEM.” 


In spite of the gradual disruption of the 
Coxey armies, the Coxey ‘‘ problem”’ 
still continues to cause a good deal of 
discussion in and out of the pulpit. It is 
‘not of much consequence in itself. Afew 
thousand ragamuffins ‘‘ marching on 
Washington’’ cannot put the United 
States Government or social order seri- 
ously in peril. To rate it at its full import- 
anceas a sign of the times, we must take 
it in connection with the Populist move- 
ment. The Coxeyites are Populists of 
the lowest grade, mobilized, so to speak, 
for active service. All Populists look to 
Washington for aid or relief, but the 
Coxeyites start for Washington in per- 
son. And we must not imagine that be- 
cause we break up the Coxeyite ‘‘armies,’’ 
or cease to elect Populist governors or 
legislators, the poison of Coxeyism has 
left our system. As long as there is a 
large party, containing ‘‘our best peo- 
ple’’ in this country, preaching the doc- 
trine that American industry cannot 
flourish without Government aid, that 
the withdrawal of that aid means 
ruin and misery, and that every man 
in business who finds that his market 
is poor ought to go to Congress for 
relief, we shall every year find ourselves 
face to face with the rising tide of 
Coxeyism. Protection and democracy, 
as the founders of this republic un- 
derstood it, cannot indefinitely exist 
together. Protection leads straight to 
socialism, of which Coxeyism is sim- 
ply a filthy eruption. It has been for 
forty years preparing the world for 
socialism, notably in the two most demo- 
cratic countries of the world—France 
and America. When the French dagricul- 
turists the other day demanded protec- 
tion for their wheat, M. Juarés ‘‘ went 
them one better,’’ by demanding that the 
Government should import the neces- 
sary supplies of foreign grain and sell it 
at prices to suit the times. 

During the whole of this period of 
forty years the doctrine that the state 
should see that the workingman got 
good wages has been the main feature 
in all the protectionist pamphlets and 
speeches and books and _ addresses. 
But the relief was for a good while 
to pass through the hands of the em- 
ployers. It was the millionaires and 
the iron-masters who were to get the 
yovernment money, and it was they 
who were to dole it out to the working- 
men. But no intelligent person could 
expect that, with the ballot in the hands 
of the laborer, this arrangement would 
last very long. He was sure to find out 
that the distribution was not altogether 
fair, that his wages did not rise in pro- 
portion to the rise in the tariff. Having 


made this discovery, he was sure to ask 
the question what was the use of having 
these subsidies pass through the hands 
of the employers; why could not the 
workers get them direct from the Gov- 
ernment? This question he has now be- 





gun toask, and he will ask it with increas- 
ing vehemence every year as long as we 
follow our present course. This is what 
Populism means and what Coxeyism 
means. Both are a widespread turning: to 
Washington for relief on the part of that 
portion of the population which does not 
manufacture or mine, and cannot be pro- 
tected by high duties on imports, name- 
ly, the farmers and farm-laborers, and 
in fact everybody that is poor and in 
debt or distress. They want money orem- 
ployment direct from the Government, 
without the intervention of bosses or em- 
ployers; and everything that makes 
money seem easy to manufacture— 
greenbackism, silverism, joint-metall- 
ism, and bimetallism—thus finds favor 
in their eyes. If we desire social peace 
and security, we must in this matter 
take the back track. We must set to work 
to undo the teachings of thirty years, 
and try to spread among the people once 
more the spirit of independence and self- 
reliance which was the leading American 
characteristic in the earlier years of the 
century. 

We were in hopes that a beginning in 
this great work of social healing was 
made by the triumph of the tariff-re- 
formers at the last Presidential election. 
The platform contained the following, 
which is the true democratic gospel, 
the only one by which a democratic 
government can last in our time with- 
out serious danger to property and order: 


**We denounce Republican protection as a 
fraud, a robbery of the great majority of the 
American people for the benefit of the few. 
We declare it to be a fundamental principle 
of the Democratic party that the federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to im- 
pose and collect tariff duties, except for the 
purpose of revenue only, and we demand that 
the collection of such taxes shall be limited to 
the necessities of the Government when hon- 
estly and economically administered.”’ 

The Wilson bill in its original form did 
not carry out this programme. It left 
protection for protection’s sake on a 
great many articles; it reduced it only 
slightly on others. In the tinkering 
which it has since undergone, it has 
been so altered that nobody would recog- 
nize it as a tariff-reform measure. It 
does not carry out the saving idea of 
the platform. It does not reverse the Re- 
publican policy. It does not start the 
nation on its return to sound and pure 
Americanism. On the contrary, it is 
likely to confirm the working classes in 
the idea that there is no difference be- 
tween the two leading parties, and that 
their only salvation lies in a ‘‘social revo- 
lution.”” If it did not contain free 
wool and one or two other exemp- 
tions, it would be no boon to anybody, 
and the Republicans might well accept 
it as their own measure. For the great 
need of the time is not so much a shift- 
ing of duties or burdens, as a radical 
abandonment of the doctrine of Gov- 
ernment protection. Tariff legislation 
must be turned in the direction of total 
non-interference on the part of the Unit- 
ed States House and Senate. To expect 





them to ‘‘ foster’”’ industry with either 
grace, wisdom, or understanding, is pre- 
posterous. The collection of taxes to 
meet the expenses of the Government is 
as much as they are equal to. 








THE SAMOAN TROUBLES. 


COMMON sense in regard to foreign poli- 
tics has a strange, unfamiliar sound in 
public life nowadays, and consequently 
Secretary Gresham’s letter in reply to 
Senator Gray’s resolution about Samoan 
affairs must for most readers have had 
whatever charm comes from novelty. 
Samoa is about 3,000 miles from our 
shores. If it belongs to any ‘‘ system’’ it 
belongs to the Australasian system. Its 
condition and prospects concern us no 
more than the condition and prospects 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The Ger- 
mans have been at work for years 
ousting the natives in the very manner 
which we have practised so successfully 
in Honolulu; but instead of employing 
missionaries and sons of missionaries,they 
have employed common traders, who, by 
means of mortgages and land sales, have 
been rapidly getting possession of the 
islands in the regular Hawaiian fashion, 
and taking possession of the government 
in the old-fashioned way with which the 
white man has made the untutored sa- 
vage so familiar. Now, if this concerns 
any body, it concerns the New Zealanders. 
They are the coming power with whom 
the Germans are meddling, and if they do 
not like it it is for the British to call the 
Germans to account. But we, in forget- 
fulness of the traditional policy of the 
Government, as Secretary Gresham has 
pointed out, thought we must have a fin- 
ger in the pie, and we intervened and in- 
sisted on a tripartite treaty, under the 
strange hallucination that whatever hap- 
pens in the whole Pacific Ocean is our 
affair. So we are governing the island 
jointly with the British and Germans, 
although it is these two Powers which 
have nearly all the commerce of the 
place. We have literally no interest in 
the islands whatever, for we have hardly 
any trade with them. In 1887, the year 
of the last ‘‘Samoan conference,’’ out of 
229 vessels which entered the port of 
Apia only six were American, and the 
total value of their cargoes was $60,000, 
and there has since been no increase. 
The government which Secretary 
Evarts in 1877 said he would like to see 
set up in Samoa was a “stable, inde- 
pendent native government.’’ The gov- 
ernment we have set up under the tri- 
partite treaty is, to use Secretary 
Gresham’s language, ‘‘ in substance and 
in form a tripartite foreign government, 
imposed upon the natives, and support- 
ed and administered jointly by the three 
treaty Powers.’’ The result has been 
continual unrest, disturbance, and 
foreign interference. This mania for 
foreign dependencies at great dis- 
tances from our shores, which breaks sv 
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completely with all the best traditions 
of our own Government, and seems to 
increase with the increasing difficulty 
of our domestic problems, is due to 
two causes. One is the theory, broached 
by Blaine and supported by high-tariff 
writers, that trade with distant points is 
started or promoted by ‘‘ showing the 
flag,’’ bringing our Government to the 
knowledge of the natives,or establishing 
lines of subsidized steamers. People are 
deceived by the old British phrase, 
‘*Trade follows the flag,’ concocted by 
Great Britain when she had no rivals, 
at s a or in manufactures, and could 
‘‘lick’’? anybody who tried to compete 
with her, but senseless in these days, 
when every barbarian on the globe is 
pursued by the rival drummers of half- 
a-dozen great industrial Powers. Trade 
in our time follows cheapness and dura- 
bility. All the navies, steamers, and tele- 
graphs in the world will not make people 
look at your goods unless they are cheaper 
than other people’s—a simple truth which 
it seems impossible to hammer into a pro- 
tectionist skull. 

The otheris the growing disposition 
to shirk domestic reforms by means of a 
vigorous foreign policy to be carried out 
by a large navy. On the same principle 
on which the rich man acts who 
pays blackmail to Croker, but who will 
not work for municipal reform, a large 
body of our politicians try to either 
cover up or excuse their indifference to 
the condition of the suffrage, of the 
civil service, and of the finances by 
disputing with European Powers about 
protectorates and ‘‘ coaling stations”’ 
in distant seas, and pretending that 
every little rock in the vast expanse 
of the Pacific is a ‘‘ strategic point ”’ 
Nothing to-day does more to lower Ame- 
rican character and institutions in the 
eyes of the foreign world than the kind 
of men with which we fill our legations 
and consulships abroad; but it is 
much easier to try to meet this discredit 
by sending smart cruisers to show 
themselves in foreign ports, and bully 
weak Powers, than to reform our diplo- 
matic service. Our trying to keep the 
Samoans in order when we cannot pro- 
tect our great lines of railroads from 
armies of tramps, is surely a grotesque 
spectacle; and when twenty Republi- 
can Senators vote with a Harvard gra- 
duate to levy discriminating duties on 
the imports of our best foreign customer 
in order to compel her to change her 
standard of value—a proceeding in all 
respects worthy of the Samoan King 
Malietoa or Mataafa, or Tamasese, 
whom we have been trying to train in 
sound politics—surely it is time to let 
the poor savages alone. 


WOMAN IN THE SOCIALISTIC STATE. 
IT is always interesting to read the ad 
ditional explanations which the social- 
ists keep making from day to day about 





the kind of place their ‘* State ’’ will be 
when they have got full possession of the 
world. One of these, and a very curious 
one, appears in the last Fortnightly from 
Prof. Karl Pearson, the professor of 
mathematics and mechanics in the Uni 
versity of London, in an article on ‘* Wo 
man and Labor.’’ It is extremely wordy 
and extremely obscure, as such produc 
tions are apt to be. There ‘s a great deal 
about ‘‘ evolution’ and “ development” 
and ‘‘transition,”’ and a goed deal of con 
demnation of the *‘competitive system,” 
which we have heard before without 
much profit. But he says, ‘‘The two, and 
we might almost say the only two, prob 
lems of modern social life are the 
problems of woman and the problem 
of labor.”’ Nothing is more curious in 
these writings than the extensive use of 
the word ‘“ problem.’” Almost every 
thing animate is a‘‘ problem’’ to aso 
cialist; that is, something he has solved 
or can solve or explain. Of course, every 
individual in the world is a problem to 
himself or somebody, as well as La 
bor and Woman. But most people select 
very early in life the problems they 
think they can solve and let the others 
alone. The social reformer is not so 
easily disheartened. When he recognizes 
anything as a “problem,’’ he sits down 
before it and does not leave it till he 
solves it in an article or a book. 

Most people will suppose that what 
Prof. Pearson means by the ‘* Problem 
of Woman ”’ is the best means of secur 
ing her a vote, or the best means of se- 
curing her equality with men in the la 
bor market, or the best means of getting 
husbands for those who are likely to 
remain unmarried. But they will be 
mistaken. The women have got be 
yond these things. What is now in 
their minds, and what they are going 
to have, is ‘‘ insurance against mother 
hood,’’ on the part of the State—not, 
of course, the thing we now call the 
State, but the new socialistic State 
which is to succeed it This is what 
“organized womanhood” is going to in 
sist on, and it will not be content with 
anything else. The women, it says, who 
marry and bear children are worsted in 
the labor market by the single women; 
that is, are really punished for doing 
what is woman’s highest duty. This 
state of things will certainly not be per 
mitted in the socialist State— 

‘‘a womankind seeking in al classes t 

take part in social labor and activity, and, 
owing to the selective processes now at work. 
likely to have increased ratber than decreased 
sexual and maternal instincts: conscious, too, 
of the vital importance of probiems of heredi- 
ty, and for which the problem of populat on, 
the question who st} lL be the parents of its 


| 
children, will, with the growth of the social. 
istic tendency, become the chief problem of 


the State.” 





Such a womankind will on no account 
permit this open competition between 
the married and unmarried women to go 
The State must help the 
married women to hold their own, and 


on unchecked 


for this purpose there is to be a fund call 
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ed a ‘‘national insurance against mo 
therhood,”’ which is to subsidize all the 
mothers when bearing children. ‘ To 
reconcile maternal activity,” Prof 
Pearson declares, ‘‘ with the new pos 
sibilities of self development open to wo 
men, is par excellence the woman's preb 
lem of the future."’ 

What is most startling in this is the 
prospect it holds out that not only wi 
the socialist State choose our occupa 
tion for us and fix our rate of w 
but it will also choose our parents. It 
is to decide who are to be our fathers 
and mothers. The privilege of marriag: 
will probably only be accorded by a 
State board, after a hearing, we hop 
‘by counsel The number of childre: 
a couple may have will, doubtless, con 
sidering the importance of the law ot 
heredity, be settled in the same manner 
after a minute examination of their 
ral and intellectual condition and their 
physical constitution It will be easily 
seen what excitement the election of 
such a board will create, and what a 
temptation there will be to wirepuiling 
and corruption of every description on 
the part of couples who feel doubtful of 
their ability to pass; or rather, we should 
perhaps say create under our 
present individualistic system, for, of 
course, in the socialistic State, 
will be above such things 

What is the ordinary definition of in 
sanity ? Is it not a disregard of the facts 
of life and the ordinary course of events 
in human society If this be a correct 
definition, may we not entertain harrow 
ing doubts as to the mental conditions of 
many of these apostles of the new gospel 
Their promises about their millennium 
are every day becoming more wonder 
ful, and showing a closer approach to 
the hallucinations with which alienists 
are familiar 

There appears, in fact, just now to be 
a great wave of mental disturbance pass 
ing over the world, due, we believe, in 
large part to the rapidity with which 
science and invention have revolution 
ized social conditions. There is a story 
of an African chief who was carried on 
board an English man of-war, and shown 
over the ship,including the engine-room. 
He was so overcome by the wonders he 
saw around him that he went insane, 
and committed suicide by jumping over- 
board. When we read some of these so 
cialistic pictures of the future, and see 
onevery side the worship of silver asaper 
sonality with human attributes, and find 
its abundance made one of the causes of 
great men, and see the widespread desire 
to live on the State as if it were an en 
tity of limitless powers and funds, and 
the widespread belief that if the powers 
of Government were enlarged the quali 
ties which have made government difli 
cult for ten thousand years would disap 
pear, we suspect that modern progress 
has proved too rapid and violent for poor 
human reason, and that, if society hada 
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neck, there would be much danger of its 
hanging itself. 


A PROTECTED ORTHOGRAPHY. 
We have long been accustomed to dis- 
trust the Hon. William E. Chandler in 
any public capacity, and as a reformer 
particularly we can but view him with 
The American Philo- 
logical Association, or the friends of 
its ‘‘24 Joint Rules for Amended 
Spelling,’’ do not share our prejudices 
against the New Hampshire statesman, 
and are using him as an instrumental- 
ity for fastening these rules upon the 
Government Printing-Office. For a 
scholar in politics they would more 
naturally have resorted to the Hon. 
Cabot Lodge, but as a veteran protector 
of infant industries Mr. Chandler had 
superior claims, the Amended Spelling 
being avowedly in the interest of infants. 
This class of the community is not, in- 
deed, passionately addicted to the study 
of public documents, does not cry for 
them, and has never complained of the 
difficulty of reading them on account of 
our absurd English orthography. Still, 
for their sake, it is proposed to compel 
millions of adults, English-speaking and 
foreign, to learn to read and spell anew 
in order to avail themselves of the pro- 
ducts of the Government press. Mr. 
Chandler, being an adept in class legis- 
lation, accordingly introduced in the 
Senate on February 19, 1894, a joint 
resolution to that effect, embodying the 
‘© 24 Joint Rules”’ at full length, and the 
arguments by which they are supported. 

Every one who has watched the slow 
progress of the reform knows, of course, 
that the Amenders are aiming at bigger 
game than the Public Printer. They 
hope through him to put the screws on 
publishing-houses and dictionary-mak- 
ers and text-book makers and journal- 
ists. The joint resolution quite frankly 
professes its design — ‘‘to encourage 
better spelling of the English lan- 
guage, to make easier, more logical, and 
more rapid the work of pupils in learning 
to read, and to reduce the cost of print- 
ing and writing.’”’ A paternal govern- 
ment which regards it as its province to 
hold up the price of silver, and to foster 
manufactures, and to furnish work to 
the unemployed and a living wage to 
every worker, may well take a hand 
in this new business, on an economic 
pretext. Its promoters assure us that 
one-fifth of the bulk of all printed matter 
would be saved if a strictly phonic system 
were adopted. To have the long-winded 
Allen, Jones, or Peffer, or even Senator 
Chandler himself, reduced by so large a 
percentage in the Congressional Record 
would certainly be a boon, even if there 
were not ‘‘ millions in it’’ for the over- 
burdened taxpayer. Nevertheless, we 


strong suspicion. 


’ 


have to ask ourselves if the disfigure- 
ment of the public documents with out- 
landish orthography is a’justifiable step 
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in the present state of cultivated public 
opinion upon the subject, which is far 


from being unanimous, and whether 
the Government ought to be dragged 
into a propaganda which apparently will 
not go of itself. 

We do not now propose to discuss these 
questions, but we desire to say a word 
on behalf of the Eye in a controversy 
which is really between the Eye and the 
Ear. We are asked to consider mainly the 
young and their perplexities in learning 
to read by sound, and the Amenders pride 
themselves on having comprised in their 
rules the monosyllables and dissyllables 
‘ever in our mouths.’’ In other words, 
this small body of colloquial expressions, 
not too numerous to commit to heart, 
and presenting very extensive analogies, 
is to be transformed at the expense of 
intelligent readers who read with- 
out pronouncing because the form of 
the word is a. distinct ideograph. 
Yet even here the Amenders have 
not had the courage of their convic- 
tions, for while they lop off the initial 
w in whole, they do not tamper with 
it in who, though the latter word is used 
a thousand times oftener. Moreover, 
the abbreviated whole at once competes 
in understanding with hole the noun. 
These diverse spellings for words pro- 
nounced alike are, as Mr. Henry Bradley 
says, established ‘‘ useful distinctions,’ 
and to abolish them is to impose a hard- 
ship upon the child in the very act of 
pretending to relieye him. So, again, as 
the digraph ch has three if not four 
values, to strike out the ¢ before it in 
witch, etc., is to abandon a perfectly 
satisfactory, because invariable, guide 
to the pronunciation. Some schemes 
for transliteration from the Rus- 
sian employ tch regularly for the 
corresponding sound of ch; but our 
Amenders would reprobate this. Gu, 
again, if its vowel is sometimes silent 
and sometimes sounded, infallibly be- 
tokens hard g, yet the Amenders, hav- 
ing a blind man’s spite against silent 
letters, banish the wu before a and in all 
native English words, as, guest, guess, 
guild, thus introducing a fresh source 
of confusion. 

A memorial now being circulated in 
behalf of the Chandler resolution as- 
sures Congressmen that, ‘‘ because of 
the faults of the spelling now in vogue, 
many a bright, sensitiv, truth-luving 
child is made to feel that spelling is un- 
truthful and cannot be lerned by an 
exercize of the faculties of reason,’’ 
with a consequent ‘‘ hindrance to the 
development of the natural and truthful 
instincts of his being.’’ For our part, 
with all respect to the memorialists, we 
find this a puerile argument. Perfect 
consistency will never be reached in the 
English language—and, we will add, 
may it never be! But our piece- 
meal reformers simply bewilder still 
more the 
taught to pronounce gess (guess) with a 





truth-loving child who is! 
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hard g and George with a soft, gild (guild) 
with a hard and gillyflower with a soft, 
and who has to be saddled with explana- 
tions why live the adjective is spelled 
with a final e and live the verb without, 
why he must write crost and not chast, 
lookt and not chanced. 

Without novel characters or the liberal 
use of diacritic marks, there can be no 
phonic assurance except practice in pro 
nouncing the English vowels. Yet we 
are told that in ‘‘port, post, sport, toma- 
to, potato,’’ for example, ‘‘the spelling is 
truthful, logical, easy to lern, and easy 
to write and print.’’ Ask a foreigner to 
pronounce tomato and potato, however, 
and see what he will make of them; or 
the words thru, thuroly, enuf, lern to spel. 
Muney is not a whit easier than money, 
or else lern should have been spelt lurn; 


and the form money (if the claims 
of the educated, including _ high- 
school children, may be feebly pro- 


tested) accords with the spellings of 
the Latin and its derivative tongues 
on the Continent (Lat. and Ital. moneta, 
Sp. moneda, Port. moeda, Fr. monnaie, 
etc.), with which we should not need- 
lessly put ourselves out of line etymolo- 
gically. On the other hand, we need- 
lessly foreignize our tongue by multiply- 
ing the single f,/, and v endings—e. y., 
litl, ruf (rough), hav—which are repug- 
nant to the English eye. 

The alleged saving of time in writing 
by all these abbreviations is illusory. It 
defies computation. No one ever yet 
owned his debt to Webster for the aggre- 
gate leisure obtained by spelling traveller 
with onel. The effect on adults who 
have to accustom themselves to the new- 
fangled forms in reading and writing 
will be an irritating loss of time. 
The expense argument is equally il- 
lusory. A writer who checks his ver- 
bosity, or who uses short for long 
words or cultivates a simple rather than 
an involved style, will save far more 
than by practising the Amended Spell- 
ing. Then, what of the cost of making 
over our dictionaries, with initial ph to 
be sought for under f, cinder to be look- 
ed for under s, etc.? Is there not here 
loss of time, too, even if there are cross- 
references ? Finally, let us not forget 
that the difficulties, the irregularities, 
the want of analogy, in our orthography 
grow out of the supreme merit of the 
English language, its capacity to borrow 
freely and assimilate perfectly from all 
others; that thousands of children 
(not necessarily falsehood-loving) have 
overcome these difficuities unconscious- 
ly at the age of three years; that 
the most approved mode of teaching 
spelling at the present day is not pho- 
netically—by ear—but by the so-called 
word-method—by the eye—memoriter 
practice from the speller having been 
largely superseded by exercises on the 
daily lesson in the reader; and that the 
English race is not intellectually behind 
any other by reason of the greater time 
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necessary to acquire the art of reading 
and spelling. 


A CATALOGUE FOR THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY OF FRANCE. 
A VERY important report has just been issued 
by the Bibliothéque Nationale of France. A 
committee of twenty persons, of whom nine 
were members of the Institute, four librarians, 
and three inspector-generals of libraries, has 
been considering the advisability and method 
of printing the catalogue of the largest library 
in the world, which contained at the end of 
last year 1,934,154 ‘‘numbers,” forming at 
least 2,600,000 volumes. The report gives an 
interesting sketch of the history of the cata- 
loguing of the library from the beginning, 
which is the not uncommon story of an insuf- 
ficient personnel overwhelmed by great acces- 
sions, of neglect, bad judgment, increasing 
confusion, frantic efforts to remedy the evil, 
attempts to do too much—apparently a con- 
tinued struggle to run a great library with a 
small staff. Finally, on the accession of M. 
Léopold Delisle in 1875, was inaugurated the 
present system, which led to the completion of 
the inventory in December, 1893. Nothing now 
remains to be done but to add the printed mat- 
ter, often very important, which is included 
among manuscripts in the manuscript depart- 
ment, together with a collection of books be- 
longing to the library kept at present in the 
palace of Fontainebleau, and then to print. 
This the committee has unanimously decided 
to do, on two grounds—first, as a safeguard to 
the property of the library, and second, as a 
guide to the researches of students. For a 
century, losses of books have been frequent. 
Most of the books recovered come from book- 
sellers and book-lovers who voluntarily restore 
books which they find on their shelves with the 
library's marks. The committee believes that 
the copies of the catalogue which would, of 
course, be accessible in every public library. 
would be an important instrument of verifica- 
tion and the best of guarantees for the public 
property. As for the service which such a 
catalogue would render to students, it is need- 
less to speak. Scholars in the provinces and 
abroad will find in it the elements of a biblio- 
graphy in their respective researches, and 
within the library a reader will find his book 
more easily, and will have to wait for it a 
shorter time, because he will put on the slip by 
which he demands it the exact shelf-mark, in- 
stead of handing in a request for a book which 
may or may not be in the library, and of which 
he may or may not have the correct title, and 
waiting while an attendant hunts it up in 
several catalogues—an operation which on the 
average takes thirty minutes. The committee 
no doubt considered, though they abstain from 
discussing it in their report, the feasibility of 
putting this same information before the read- 
ers on cards—that is, of extending to the older 
books the system of cards clamped in volumes 
which the library has adopted for all books re- 
ceived since 1872, Of the American improve- 
ments in card catalogues they perhaps have 
no idea, and of the Rudolph Indexer they 
probably never have heard. But to prepare 
the slips of the inventory of the older books 
for insertion in the card-books would be a work 
of some cost, and, while it would give a most 
useful instrument for the readers within the 
library, it would be of no use in the other 
hbraries of the country, and, moreover, would 
not be to the world so glorious a monument of 
French literature. 
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The chief reason for printing. in our opinion 
is the possibility of making from these printed 
lists, with no further expense than the cost of 
cutting up, mounting, and classifying, any num 
ber of bibliographies. Titles arranged in chro- 
nological order, which would present the his 
tory of literature; titles in geographical order, 
giving the typographical history of every place, 
so far as its printing is represented in the li 
brary; an arrangement by bindings, for all 
whose bindings are worth mention; an ar- 
rangement by donors; an arrangement by 
languages, forming national bibliographies; a 
classified arrangement with every refinement 
that it has entered into the mind of man to 
conceive; and finally, most useful of all, an 
arrangement under subjects placed in alpba 
betical order—all these the happy library that 
prints its titles can easily have. It is true that 
it costs money to cut up and mount, and above 
all to classify; but this is for future considera 
tion. It isa pity that the committee does not 
discuss the application of logotypy. Perhaps 
they have considered it and found it too costly 
but they say nothing of it. Perhaps if we had 
had to furnish the money, we should not 
have regarded these arguments as conclusive; 
but we are glad that they have appeared so to 
the committee; for this catalogue, like that of 
the British Museum, will be a boon to Amerr 
can students, and each of our great libraries 
will undoubtedly procure a copy. It will be 
most interesting to compare the two catalogues, 
and it will be found, we believe, that the two 
greatest gatherings of beoks in the world are 
by no means duplicates of one another. The 
Museum is, of course, far the fuller in English 
history and English literature, and its quanti 
ties of English pamphlets can nowhere be 
equalled; the Biblioth¢que is correspondingly 
superior in French history and literature, and 
not weak in pamphlets, although we suppose it 
hardly has such numbers of these troublesome 
but often important issues of the press. What 
the Museum has, in fact, is not all revealed by 
its present catalogue; a mass of several th 
sand Mazarinades, for instance, is represented 
by a single entry, and the detailed cataloguing 
is reserved for the Supplement 

The rules suggested for the placing of entries 
are generally judicious. Wedonot see the use 
of having one catalogue for authors and a se- 
cond alphabet for anonymous works, but this 
is a matter on which there may well be differ- 
ence of opinien. Anonymous works whose au 
thors are known will appear under their names 

an improvement on the practice of the Bri- 
tish Museum. Periodicals and the publications 





of societies will appear in special catalogues 

another matter on which there is a ditference of 
opinion among experts. Thisis not, we belie 
the practice in any American library. It is 
audacious to disagree on any point with s 
eminent a committee, vet we can but think 
that they have not soived the still-vexed prob 
lem of books which remain anonymous as 
well as they might have done. Barbier pointed 
out the only way of salvation—entry in all 
cases under the first word, the only rule that 
cannot be differently interpreted by different 
cataloguers, giving the only place where one can 
be sure of finding a work. Panizzi wanted t 
follow Barbier entirely 


but was overruled by 
his trustees and obliged to make several excep 
tions. Still, on the whole, the British Museum 
enters under the first word not an article 
or preposition. The French committee, how 
ever, propose to return to the older fashion 

the first significant word—opening the door 
wide to all sorts of diversities of practice, and 
therefore preparing many vexatious disap 
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town and city libraries, and not even as many 
learned periodicals as one finds in our college 
and our greater public libraries, but. still 
enough to be of great service. And yet, with 


all these ameliorations, the public complain 
But the administration is not discouraged, and 
it projects further improvements—another 
reading-room fitted up for evening use, addi 


tional storage-rooms, more attendants 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CON 
GRESS AT ROME. 
Rome, April, 1S04 
Tis important gathering of medical men 
from March 20 to April 


more than seven thousand registered members 


was composed of 


Of this number probably only one-third took 


part in the proceedings of one or more of the 


nineteen sections into which the body was di- 
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vided to carry on its deliberations. The other 
two-thirds made the Italian journey more as a 
vacation outing, spending little or no time at 


. meetings, but taking advantage of the many 


and varied opportunities for sightseeing and 
social enjoyment, both public and private. 
The Congress was formally opened at the large 
Costanzi Theatre, in presence of the King and 
(Queen and a great concourse of notabilities, 
by Crispi speaking for the King. He laid par- 
ticular stress upon the work of medical science 
in recent years in regenerating unhealthy re- 
gions and cities. Prof. Baccelli, the Minister of 
Public Instruction and president of the Con- 
gress, made his address of welcome and saluta- 
tion in Latin, in dignified and formal sen- 
tences, with apt application of the Latin 
maxims, ‘‘Salus populi suprema lex esto,” and 
‘‘Nulla re magis homines ad Deos accedere 
quam salutem hominibus dando.” 

Prof. Virchow, the representative of the 
University of Berlin, in his address at the first 
general session, traced the history of medi- 
cine from the earliest times to Morgagni, the 
Italian who, in the last century, originat- 
ed the science of pathological anatomy by 
his important discoveries of the changes 
in the tissues produced by disease, from 
which moment medical science moved for- 
ward on solid grounds. The noteworthy 
address by Prof. Foster of Cambridge, on 
‘* Organization in Science,” laid bare the pre- 
sent defects and needs of the scientific world. 
He remarked that the literature of medical 
and physiological science is now chaotic, that 
it is impossible for any one worker to keep 
track of all the work done even in his own 
chosen field and to find time for any researches 
of his own; that there should be systematized 
endeavor in each department of science, di- 
rected by an international body—a skilled jury 
~——_whereby expenses would be met, the chosen 
gifted investigators stimulated, the incompe- 
tent discouraged; and, finally, that the nu- 
merous well-known problems now before us in 
physiology and biology should be attacked by 
united, regulated efforts, the results to be 
published from time to time in one common 
language, so that the great body of busy men 
could have early and sufficient cognizance of 
all true progress. In science, differentiation 
had come perforce, and now integration was 
urgently needed to prevent men from going 
over the same ground, to guide workers, and to 
repress the publication of crude material. In- 
dividual ambition would probably not be 
checked (though this point demands careful 
consideration), and the motive and aim of all 
scientific inquiry—the truth—would be fur- 
thered and the results more successfully gar- 
nered. Prof. Babesiu of Bucharest spoke in- 
structively on the state of public sanitary laws 
and hygiene since the development of bacte- 
riology—a period of scarcely twenty years. 
He predicted that the lately enacted sanitary 
code of Italy would return many times its cost 
even to the present generation. Modern states 
in general provide inadequately for the exe- 
cution of sanitary laws. Consumption alone, 
a preventable disease, causes one-seventh of 
all deaths in civilized nations, whereas the 
panic inspired by a threatened cholera inva- 
sion, which may in comparison take only a 
fraction of this number of lives, impels lavish 
expenditure and temporary vigilance backed 
by the power of the State. The grounds on 
which this power was formerly withheld from 
sanitary authorities are disappearing, as the 
State alone, under the highest medical direc- 
tion, can deal with members of a community 
who, by originating a focus of’disease, menace 





the public welfare and involve the lives of an 
indefinite number of their fellow-citizens. 

At the general sessions the discourses were 
usually in German, French, or Italian, and but 
twice in English. The papers contributed num- 
bered in all upwards of twenty-five hundred, 
of which a goodly proportion will probably 
never get into print. Among the speakers not 
already named were Nothnagel of Austria, 
Brouardel of France, Hokvis of Holland, and 
Jacobi of New York. This American delegate 
sounded a note of warning against the en- 
croachment of the social festivities upon the 
real objects of these congresses, which are al- 
ways announced as being “‘ purely scientific.” 
Yet the newspapers of the city laid much and 
not undue stress upon the banqueting of the 
French delegates by the prominent Italians 
and their fraternal speeches. Prof. Virchow’s 
political career and his part in the Kultur- 
kampf were also brought up, his presence in 
Rome being thus invested with a significance 
quite foreign to his scientific reputation. The 
king treated him with exceptional distinction, 
but this is readily accounted for on purely per- 
sonal grounds. 

The sections met at the Policlinico, a series 
of five new buildings destined to form part of 
a magnificent hospital, one of the largest in 
Europe. It is situated without the walls ona 
commanding position on the north side of 
Rome. The plenary sessions were held in the 
city in an inadequate hall adjoining the hand- 
some Fine Arts building on the Via Nazionale. 
This building contains a very interesting ex- 
hibition of scientific apparatus, books, models, 
and plans of sanitary and engineering works 
of many modern institutions and cities, Euro- 
pean army medical equipments, medical instru- 
ments, rare old medical and philosophical 
books and writings, including many illuminat- 
ed manuscripts and codici di medicina from 
the Italian libraries—notably those loaned by 
the University of Naples. Lavish hospitality 
was extended by the city and by private indi- 
viduals, and galleries were freely opened to 
the guests. The most imposing event was the 
illumination of the ‘‘ platea archeologica” on 
the night of April 3. The whole region from 
the Coliseum to the Capitol, including the Fo 
rum and the Palatine in every part, was light- 
ed up.in every detail by oil lamps and torches, 
with occasional bursts of colored pyrotechnics. 
The scene was truly extraordinary, and vivid- 
ly suggested the glories of the great past. The 
various spaces and heights were divided into 
‘‘tribunes,” and the enormous crowds were 
fairly well placed and managed for this occa- 
sion. Bands of music played at several points, 
and one composed of guitars and stringed in- 
struments was stationed near the royal tri- 
bune. The municipality also gave a reception 
to the ‘‘ Congressistos”’ at the capitol, display- 
ing the buildings and their beautiful contents 
to the best advantage. 

The management of the enormous crowds on 
most of these occasions has been justly criti- 
cised, but never before was there a medical 
congress exceeding 7,000 members, for the most 
part, as I have said, more bent on sightseeing 
than on ‘‘ wissenschaftliche Arbeit,” as a Ger- 
man professor put it. The Eternal City was 
already full before this crowd streamed down 
upon it from the north and from all quarters 
of the world, and lodgings were at a premium. 
Women who desired to become members of the 
congress could do so and were on an equal foot- 
ing with men, and many attended the sectional 
meetings diligently; at least one of them (a 
Russian) receiving high, outspoken commenda- 
tion for her work. The weather was match- 





less ; and at this season, with the bright fresh- 
ness of spring in the air and over all nature, 
Rome seemed enchanting. C. A. 8. 








GREECE REVISITED.—II. 
ATHENS, April 17, 1894. 


THERE is one respect in which the travelling 
accommodations in Greece have not improved 
of late years—one, in fact, in which they have 
retrograded. This is in the connections with 
other parts of Europe. Between Constanti- 
nople and Greece there has been more or less 
quarantine all winter, and of this route I can- 
not speak. But when I was last here, one 
could be sure of at least three good steamers 
weekly between Athens and Italy; and, having 
read the accounts of the imposing ceremonies 
attending the opening of the Corinthian Canal 
last August, I had looked forward confidently 
to the passage through this as one of the new 
experiences to be enjoyed, and had hoped 
there might be even a larger choice of steamers 
than there used to be. Instead of this, how- 
ever, I found that there is as yet no foreign 
line of steamers using the canal, which still 
lies awaiting the traffic that istocome. Va- 
rious reasons have been reported as to the 
cause of this delay, but these, as Herodotus 
would say, I forbear to repeat, well knowing 
what Iam about. There is undoubtedly truth 
somewhere among the stories I have heard, 
but it is not worth while to inquire where. 
The fact is, that for the present there are two 
steamers leaving Brindisi every week for Pa- 
tras, that both leave on the same day and at 
the same hour, that both keep within sight of 
each other all the way, and that it is merely 
a chance which reaches its destination first. 
There is just enough of the flavor of old times 
in this arrangement to remind one that it is 
the same part of the world in which he used to 
travel. 

From Patras the journey to Athens has been 
for some years made by rail, and this day of 
railway is more than sufficient to make up for 
the disappointment of not sailing through the 
canal. The sail through the Gulf of Corinth 
was always one of the most delightful expe- 
riences in Greece, but I do not remember that 
the scenery was either so attractive or so im- 
pressive as it is from the railway, which runs 
all the way close to the southern shore, and, 
having crossed the Isthmus, skirts the coast 
of Megaris. This railway journey is worth 
crossing the Continent to take. The St. Go- 
thard line is the only one in Europe which for 
beauty of scenery will at all compare with it, 
and the scenery along that route lacks the as- 
sociations which give this a double charm and 
interest. For the best effects the sun is neces- 
sary. Onacloudy day the great element of 
its beauty—the color—is lacking. But with the 
sun full upon it, one gets that wonderful com- 
bination which I have never seen outside of 
Greece, of a light landscape against a dark 
sky, asky in which the blue is of the purest 
and deepest, below which the mountains, in 
their delicate shades of pink and violet, seem 
to rest like clouds upon the earth, rather than 
to bea part of it. In the foreground, the gulf 
plays its part in the color scheme, the muddy 
rivers of the southern coasts sending out great 
shafts of green or yellow into the blue or pur- 
ple of its own waters. Everything is delicate 
both in line and color. From the mountains 
along the northern coast rise others behind 
them, and in the backgrond Kiona, covered 
with snow, crowns the whole. Parnassos itself 
is in full view nearly all the morning, and, be- 
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yond it, the broad back of Helikon, the snow 
upon them quivering in the thin, clear atmos- 
phere. On the other side of the railway are 
Erymanthos, Kyllene, and the hills which lead 
from them down to the sea. 

After a comfortable halt for luncheon at 
New Corinth, we strike the isthmus, crossing 
the canal at a height of nearly two hundred 
feet, where it looks like a tiny thread between 
its huge, shelving walls. The isthmus passed, 
the line begins to climb the cliffs of Megaris, 
and here we come upon the most exciting, as 
well as the most inspiring, part of the day. 
The train winds along the Skironian rocks, 
which in many places have been blasted out to 
accommodate the railway; and, high above 
the sea, into which we should drop if a bolt 
gave way, we look out upon Aegina, Salamis, 
and the shores behind them, Hymettos and 
Pentelikon in the background, the bay of 
Eleusis and the mountains of Argolis. Indeed, 
the whole journey is like a great crescendo 
passage, reaching its climax as we come down 
through the Attic plain from the north, with 
the superb outline of the Akropolis in full 
view, and below it the city sparkling in the af- 
ternoon sunlight. 

As to Athens itself, it would be idle to at- 
tempt an enumeration of the changes which 
have taken place in the last nine years. The 
city has grown, of course; there are more fine 
houses than there used to be, and many more 
of the humbler class. The number of good or 
pretentious shops has likewise increased; but 
in general the aspect of the city is the same. 
The streets are still either very muddy or very 
dusty, accordingly as it rained to-day or yes- 
terday; the number of officers promenading 
them still suggests an army of untold propor- 
tions; and the stony little lanes leading up to 
the Akropolis are still as tortuous and decep- 
tive as ever. But in what most concerns us 
there have been great changes, and, if one 
may judge from a week’s experience, all for 
the better. The antiquities are now really 
taken care of. Even the Areopagos has an 
iron railing around the greater part of it, to 
protect the Grotto of the Furies from the pro- 
fanations of the degenerate natives who no 
longer fear their terrors. The ruins of the 
Dipylon, also, and the cemetery outside it, 
have been.enclosed, and must now be ap- 
proached through gates which are guarded by 
custodians. 

Of the Akropolis I shall speak presently, but 
I wish first to say something about what is 
practically a new creation since my last visit 
—the National Museum. Those who saw it in 
former days will remember the general air 
of shiftlessness which characterized both the 
building and its surroundings; the great yard 
between it and the street, filled with inscribed 
stones, which were arranged in a feeble at- 
tempt at order, with here and there among 
them the fragments of a grave-relief, waiting 
apparently for Time itself t6 join them toge- 
ther; the great unfinished facade of rubble, 
waiting for years—as everything used to wait 
in Greece—for its outer coating of stucco or 
marble; the interior, only a part of which was 
finished, with its cold gray walls, making 
merely a storehouse for the marble treasures, 
which were either leaned up against the walls 
or lying on the floor. A few of the more im- 
portant statues had been set up, some of the 
fragmentary reliefs had been put together,and 
I remember one room around which busts were 
ranged, Greek and Roman indiscriminately. 
Now all this is changed. The yard in front has 
become a park or garden, with a large basin 
of water in the centre and shrubs and plants 


arranged in plots about the avenues which lead 
to the building. The inscriptions have been 
carried into the basement, where they form 
part of a valuable epigraphic collection, which 
was in charge of Dr. Lolling until his death, 
a few weeks ago. The building is finished, its 
facade consisting of an Ionic portico, witha 
long wing running out on either side; and if it 
is not beautiful, it is certainly no worse than 
most museums. The interior, which has only 
one story, consists of a chain of twenty-four 
rooms or halls surrounding two courts. On 
the inner or court side of these rooms, and con 
nected with them, is a second series, smaller 
and narrower, of the kind known as cabinets 
From the entrance-hall one passes to the left 
into the collection of sculpture, which now oc 
cupies fourteen of the larger rooms. The size 
of these has been admirably chosen, as they 
are all large enough to give an impression of 
space and dignity, yet most of them will admit 
but a limited number of statues or large works, 
so that there is no danger of bewildering o1 
overwhelming the visitor with the sight of too 
many objects at once. The walls are painted 
a deep, warm red, and, with few exceptions, 
the rooms are lighted from one side only, the 
windows being high inthe wall. A top light 
would have been still more effective, but this 
is so much better than the average that om 
cannot complain. 

As a whole, I am inclined to say that this is 
the most effective museum of sculpture I know, 
yet lam not sure that the beauty of its con 
tents has not something to do with this judg 
ment, and also the fact that it is so vastly su 
perior to what we used to expect. Certainly, 
if we take the contents themselves into con 
sideration, there is no myseum to compare 
with it, because everything here is Greek 
There is, to be sure, nothing equal to the mar 
bles which have gone to London, there is no 
single figure which equals the Venusof Melos, 
but there is that unmistakable delicacy of the 
pure Greek spirit pervading every individual 
fragment in the collection, from the crud 
** Apollos” down to the portraits of th 
Romans, which is not to be found to the same 
degree in any other collection. I do not know 
whether this charm is to be analyzed, but per 
haps it is due to the very fact that the majority 
of the works here are of the less pretentious 
kind—gravestones, votive reliefs, and the like 
—in which the artistic instinct that was in the 





people expressed itself least consciously. In 
looking at these monuments one certainly has 
the feeling that we are seeing the (ireek artist 
at home, and the feeling is based upon some 
thing more substantial than sentiment. 

In the central portion of the museum is a 
large hall containing the works of the Myke 
nan epoch—all the treasures found at Myke 
nz itself, and those from other sites of the same 
period, such as Tiryns, Vaphio, Spata, and 
Menidhi. Here, without question, the museum 
is unrivalled, as all the other 
world combined could not produce a room like 
this. With the nature of the contents your 
readers are familiar, and it only remains to 
say that the arrangement of them is excel 
lent, and the lighting much more satisfactory 
than that in the room of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute where they used to be exhibited. This 


winter the vases and terracottas have also 








been moved from the Polytechnic to the mu- 
seum, where they are now being arranged in 
the rooms to the right of the entrance. In 
the first room of this series all the important 
bronzes in the possession of the Greek Govern 


ment are being brought together, even the 





museum of Olympia and that of the Akropolis 
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having been deprived of their principal pieces 
to make up this collection. The walls of all 
these rooms are lined with cases, and there are 
table cases standing about the floor; but few 
of them have been arranged yet, so that it ts 
too early to describe them 

lurning now to the Akropolis, there ts much 
less change in its external appearance than | 
had expected to find. | use the word external 
advisediy, because, although the surface looks 
practically as it used to do, every cubic foot 
of soil, down to the living rock, has been car 
fully turned over in the past twelve years, and 
sifted of its contents. Many of those who have 
read the accounts of the excavations must bave 
wondered, as | did, whether the Akropolis was 
to be stripped of all its covering, and whether 
the demands of scientitic curiosity would result 
in leaving it too realistic an illustration of the 
naked truth; but this has not been done. Even 
on the east front of the Parthenon, where th 
massive foundations were disclosed to a dept! 
of twenty-tive feet or more—T do uot rem 
ber the exact ftigures—the soil has 
back, and even the fragments Iving on the t 
have been replaced, though in a somewhat 


more orderly fashion than they were befor 





During the excavations all the data were mea 
sured, cdeseribed photagray i wit 
utmost detail, so that, although the surfa 


looks as it did formeriv, we know what lies 





What used to le, below it, and, so far as 

an foresee, it will never be necessary to extca 
vate the enclosure of the Akropolis agan 
Some changes have of course resulted from this 
work. In several places the inner face of the 
s uunding wa bere eft exposed, to show 
t architect al members of 1 gs 

iit t t,t spice thus t x caref \ 
protected f aving in bv susta y walls 
In the same manner remains of t prehist 
period, and of t ling to the southwest of 
the Part! n, W h lie far below the presen 
evel, have t n ft open, also | tected by 
valls The fragments of tt Parthenon lic 
about in less ] esqu nfusi than for 
merly, but much more conveniently for those 
who wish to study them in detail, as the soil 
has been cleared out from around them, and 


the blocks themselves have been placed with 


some regard to the relative position in which 
hey be red 

The little museum on the Akropolis has 
grown considerably, as everybody knows, 
freve +} fy + 


from the fruits of the excavations of which | 
have been speaking Its chief additions are 
the painted fragments and statues, the most 
important of which have been made familiar 
in many publications. But I notice a very 
marked change in the condition of the colors of 
thease I saw in ISS5. The reds are fast disap 
pearing: and, in fact, they are already gone 
entirely from many details where they were 
brilliant when the figures were discovered 
The blues and greens have darkened consider- 
ably. and give but a poor impression of the 
bright color scheme which they formerly sug 
gested. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts is 
to be congratulated on having acquired Gilli- 
eron’s water-colors of the best of these figures, 
made at the time of their discovery As docu 
ments the value of his drawings will soon be 
inestimable ; for even now it would be difficult 
for those who did not see the sculptures then 
to realize that some of the colors he noted had 
ever been on them. This disappearance of the 
colors is apparently inevitable. With the at- 
tention given to the antiquities under the able 
administration of Mr. Kavvadias, and with 
the jealous eyes of the members of four arch» 
ological schools constantly upon him, we may 
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be sure that these important traces would 
have been preserved if possible, but I believe 
no method of fixing them has yet been discov- 
ered. By and by the last scrap will have dis- 
appeared not only from these but from similar 
remains in other museums, and then those who 
do not like to believe that the Greeks painted 
, their sculptures will no longer have the evi- 
dence of their own eyes to controvert them. 

In closing this fragmentary account of the im- 
provements which have taken place here within 
the last few years, I wish to acknowledge my 
own share of the gratitude and appreciation 
which every student of Greek art owes to Mr. 
Kavvadias, to whom much of what I have de- 
scribed is due. Working in behalf of an im- 
poverished government, and with indifferent 
support from his associates, it is he who has 
completed and arranged the National Museum, 
adding largely to its contents, and carried 
out the work upon the Akropolis, as well as at 
Epidauros and other sites. Thanks to the 
liberality with which he administers his office, 
the foreign students now enjoy privileges and 
opportunities which were never hoped for in 
the old days; and, thanks to his energy, some- 
thing is done. That is what used to be pro- 
mised, and what we used to wait for, but un- 
der the old system we waited in vain. 

EDWARD RoBINsoN. 

P. S.—In my last letter I spoke of the Hermes 
at Olympia as being suspended by the iron 
brace which is fastened into his back. I have 
since learned that I was mistaken, as the 
figure is supported by iron bars running 
from the knees down even through the pedestal 
and floor into the ground, the brace being an 
extra precaution against danger from earth- 
quakes. This explains its presence, but does 
not excuse the inartistic manner in which such 
a support has been contrived, or the unsightly 
effect, which might easily have been obviated 
by treating it less baldly. 


{LE DE FRANCE AND PICARDY.—IL 
LONDON, April, 1894. 


From Reims we came to one-syllable Laon, a 
city set upon a hill—the people say a mountain 
—apt for defence against the Gallic tribes in 
the Roman times or the wandering bands of 
medieval robbers. <A steep climb, that re- 
minds one of Chattanooga or Montreal, brings 
one to a town which could not be complained 
of as modern or commonplace. The cathedral 
is seen, as they say a cathedral should be, 
through narrow streets that give you a glimpse 
of part of an arcade, a rose window, a sculp- 
tured portal, a columned tower, and make you 
wish to see more. But it is not merely the 
immediate neighborhood of the cathedral that 
is medieval: the whole city is of apiece. Just 
covering the top of an abrupt bill, which com- 
mands the plain on every side, 1ts lofty posi- 
tion, that repelled the attacks of Gauls, Alans, 
Vandals, Huns, and Normans, has also kept off 
the innovations of this century. The stream 
of modern ideas and fashions has passed by it 
below, with the railroad and all its abomina- 
tions. As you lean over the rampart in the 
evening, there 1s a long lineof blinding electric 
arcs three hundred feet below you; but if you 
glance up, you will see that the street light 
casting its feeble glimmer around is a simple 
oillamp. The contrast is typical of the place. 
Below, the freight-yards, the coal-sheds, the 
factories, and what bustle there is in a not 
very bustling city; on the bill, the houses, 
whose projecting stories dnd distorted tiled 
roofs and constantly varying skyline mark 








them for constructions of another age; the nar- 
row, winding streets, the alleys running under 
arches, the carved gateways of the larger 
houses; the images on thecorners of the streets; 
the ancient ramparts, their gates flanked with 
solid towers, now useless for defence, but dear 
to the painter and the stroller; the tiny little 
shops, and the market in the open street. It 
would be misery to live there, but one might 
well spend a week or two in becoming familiar 
with every nook, corner, turn of its streets, and 
every changing aspect of the distant hills and 
the vine-clad slopes of the horse-shoe valley 
enclosed within the mountain’s arms—for the 
hill is a crescent, from which feature some an- 
tiquaries deriveits name, Laon (old Loon, Latin 
Laudunum),from/oo,double, om, arm, dun, hill. 
They point in confirmation to Cesar’s name for 
it, Bibrax, formed from brachium, like biceps, 
bidens, bipes, from caput, dens, pes. But there 
are those who say that Bibrax is another town, 
and that om never meant arm. Adhuc sub 
judice lis est. 

It might perhaps be misery to live here now, 
but happiness compared to life here in the past. 
The Laonnois is not that happy country which 
has no history. Five sieges which the town 
resisted successfully, sixteen in which it was 
taken and more or less sacked; four great epi- 
demics, two of which killed each over a third 
of the inhabitants; uncounted famines; a popu- 
lace always ready for a fight; bishops always 
encroaching on the royal rights on the one 
hand and the liberties of the commune on the 
other; a great and bloody insurrection, a 
bloodier revenge of the nobles; a great confla- 
gration; a great massacre—such in abridgment 
are the annals of Laon. Gaudri, Bishop of 
Laon, bad successor of a line of bad bishops, 
who swore to observe the charter which he had 
sold dear to the citizens, violated it as soon as 
he could, and in every way possible, and was 
slaughtered for his reward. Thomas de Marne, 
afterwards a Sire de Coucy, who harnessed his 
serfs to his carriage by cords passed through a 
hole in the nape of the neck and made them 
pull it till they fainted, who compelled others 
to give him money by hanging them up by the 
thumbs, and shut prisoners from whom he 
could extract nothing in a church which he set 
fire to, who even suspended his enemies by the 
tenderest parts of their bodies till these were 
torn out and the entrails protruded, who yet 
does not seem to have been much worse than 
the rest of his race; citizens who thought no- 
thing of pushing a stranger into a trap and 
keeping him there till he paid a large ransom; 
municipal authorities who nailed the criminal 
hand and foot to the rocky bed of his tomb 
and left him to perish by hunger and thirst; 
serfs who, when they were at last moved to re- 
volt, anticipated the brutalities of the French 
Revolution and more—these made a society 
from which it is not strange that quieter men 
escaped in crowds to the monasteries. 

And yet, in spite of sieges, famines, and pes- 
tilences, the city was populous; in spite of 
fires, pillagings, and ecclesiastical exactions, it 
was rich; and, though turbulent and constantly 
at war with its bishop, it ended by having in 
the fifteenth century, for a population of 13,000 
souls, thirty-nine churches and seventeen cha- 
pels, with the title-of ‘‘Laon la Sainte.” It 
must have been that Laon’s safety from wan- 
dering bands attracted families from the open 
country; that the ecclesiastics, while they got 
all they could from the citizens, spent in the 
city the revenues of the neighboring lands; that 
though droits de tonlieu, étal, vinage, rouage, 
jailage, lardage, rotage, jaugeage, plait 
Vévéque, jolonie, prise de grosses bétes, and the 





like, have an unpleasant sound, they were 
borne as are rates and taxes now, and, for the 
ruder impositions, men got accustomed to them; 
that the situation was good for the commerce 
of the time and the Laon burghers were enter- 
prising and energetic; and that between the 
great calamities there were times of peace in 
which they could work and enjoy. 

The cathedral was built in one of these in- 
tervals, after Gaudri, with many of the no- 
bles, had been murdered by the burghers, the 
murdering party slain or driven from the city 
and their houses sacked, the city and cathe- 
dral burned. The extremists of both parties 
being out of the way, things went on more 
quietly. The bishop, clergy. and citizens join- 
ed to replace their burned cathedral in one of 
those bursts of enthusiasm which raised all of 
the great cathedrals of the thirteenth century, 
when people flocked in crowds to the place 
where a church was building, as to a pilgrim- 
age, worked without wages, for their food 
alone, or, if they could not come and work, 
gave freely of their money for the glory of 
God and to buy their salvation. If the cathe- 
dral was not too large to be finished at one 
rush, it was quickly completed, as at Noyon 
and Laon. But if it was conceived on a plan 
too vast to be carried to an end within a few 
years, the inevitable cooling of the first ardor 
caused the work to drag, and either the plan 
was cut down, like Robert de Coucy’s at Reims, 
or the church was left unfinished, like almost 
all the French cathedrals, and notably that at 
Beauvais, which has no nave at all. In two 
years enough of the cathedral of Laon was up 
to be dedicated, but parts were added for the 
next two centuries, and two towers of the 
transept have never been carried above the 
eaves of the nave. 

The product, therefore, of a time of emotion, 
the cathedral has in an unusual degree the 
highest quality of architecture—expression. 
Besides all that a Christian church should sig- 
nify, it clearly shows the stern, rugged force 
of the Laonnese. At a distance it has more 
the appearance of a castle than of a church; 
near at hand the lowness of the nave, the flat- 
ness of the arches, the solidity of the construc- 
tion, the heaviness of the whole effect give this 
impression to one who knows nothing of Laon 
and its history. When he learns tie character 
of the men who reared it, he feels that they 
could not have built otherwise. And though 
the cathedral dates from a period of reaction 
against the commune, yet no cathedral in its 
construction is better fitted to serve as the 
agora of the people. In fact, meetings were 
held there, causes were pleaded and decided, 
even merchandise was sold till that desecration 
was properly forbidden. There, too, were held 
certain festivals in which the spirit of the in- 
ferior clergy, pent up ail the rest of the year, 
was allowed to break forth without restraint— 
saturnalia that held the same relation to the 
sacred services which the misshapen animals, 
grinning faces, and grotesque gargoyles where- 
with the early churches are decorated bear to 
the images of the holy family and the saints: 
a safety-valve for the popular humor. Many 
towns had such feasts—Douai that of the Giant 
Gayant, Cambrai that of the Ducasse, Beau- 
vais the Féte de PAne, Laon the Féte des In- 
nocents and the Féte des Fous. 

In the first, on St. Nicolas’s Eve, the choir 
boys elected one of their number Bishop of the 
Innocents (in the Scotch sense, simpletons), 
and in the mass of that day, at the words of 
the magnificat, ‘‘ Deposuit potentes de sede et 
exaltavit humiles,” the boys rushed into the 
stalls, thrust out the canons, and, while the 
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curé and the chaplains carried the cross and | 
the candlesticks, the service continued with an | 
inversion of the parts of priests and boys. 
During the ceremony they chanted a para- 
phrase on a passage in Revelation, beginning 
* Beau sires Diex [Dieu] je vous demant 

En dons en mon prologue avant 

De la grace sainct espri tant 

Que ce vos platse qe je chant.” 
After the mass a mystery was performed, and 
then choir boys, canons, curés, after all sorts 
of buffooneries in the church, rushed through 
the streets, singing, dancing, doing their best 
to make the public laugh. It was not till the 
sixteenth century that soberer spirits succeeded 
in getting this extravagance abolished. 

The Féte des Fous was like unto it, with the 
chaplains and vicars as leaders. On the eve of 
the Féte des Rois a Patriarche des Fous was 
chosen. All masked and travestied themselves 
with a mixture of church vestures and theatri- 
cal costumes or of men’s and women’s clothing, 
and for two days celebrated the church ser- 
vices with every possible grimace, contortion, 
and joke. The most 
most applauded. As inthe other fétes, they 
danced through the streets to amuse the people, 
and at the end played a religious piece in the 
church, burlesquing it, making it a muysfere 
pour rire, a comic sacred history. In 1456 
the canons, wishing to abolish this custom (it 
is not said whether because it was undignified 
or because it was expensive to them, for they 
furnished a great supper to the Innocents and 
the Fous), were prevented by the bishops, whom 
it cost nothing. The bishops wisely preferred 
opening their great edifices to the crowd, even 
for such follies as this, to letting the people 
meet elsewhere. In the cathedral the popular 
assemblies necessarily would have something 
of a religious character, and the Church would 
be felt to be the centre of everything. 

There are other buildings to fill out a week 
in Laon: the museum of medieval curiosities; 
the library, with its fine manuscripts; the 
Church of St. Martin, contemporary with the 
cathedral; the leaning tower, 
tions seem to have been sapped by a neighbor 
ing spring so that it has sunk till it is much 
more out of the perpendicular than the famous 
tower of Pisa, and indeed would have fallen 
long ago did it not rest comfortably on the hill 
behind it, and ona bit of wall which the at 
tentive townsmen have built for it. But, after 
all, it is not any one thing so much as the ef- 
fect of the whole that attracts; a traveller who 
had spent his week there might well find it 
more difficult to get away than we who were 
forced to go after a single night and day. 

C. R. 
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A WORD MORE FOR STRICKEN GREECE 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str: The advices by mail down to April 27 
now received emphasize the gravity of the 
situation in Greece as already reported by 
cable. The Athenian papers are full of dread 
ful details supported by long lists of the slain 
In the single deme (municipality) of Larymna, 
comprising four villages, with an aggregate 
population of 3,000, 199 
outright and 130 wounded 


persons were killed 


The loss of child 


life is enormous in its proportion Most of 
the victims are women and children—in t} 
main, babes,” writes the Ephemerts re 


spondent in Locris. ‘Of the men, the 
have paid the heaviest tribute of life to the 


The 


earthquake 


Nation. 


The ruthless damon has fallen on 


the feeblest beings What dramas and what 


heartrending 


g scenes! Babes slain upon their 
And we 
me children buried in the 


It is 


as portrayed in the Greek press 


mothers’ breasts or in their cradles 
are told of twenty- 
ruins of a single chapel an appalling 
situation 
whole towns and villages, without a roof to 
shelter them, fleeing to the mountains or tak 
ing to their boats as if the sea might be more 
merciful than the lend 
calls Thucydides’s picture of the Plague 

May [, then, urge ag 


The panic-terror re 


tin the appeal of last 





week, and give it detiniteness by a statement 
of what we have already done here’ On Tues 
day last a committee was constituted which at 
once took steps to interest the community. 
The appeal was primarily to the college and 
its immediate friends, but a circular letter was 
further sent to the secondary schools within 
our sphere of influence asking for their c 

operation. It is not vet 
sponse, but as the first fruits of a public meet 


time for their re 


ing to day we have cabled Minister Alexander 


at Athens the sum of S50 And we hope to 


do much more. 


We received one generous gift of $100, and 


there were three or four sums of 225 and up 


wards; but we particularly urged a popular 


subscription on the part of the college commu 


nity, based on the unit of the Greek drachma 


at par (say twenty and it was with 


cents). 


pledges aggregating 300 drachma from the 


BB! 


college classes that our movement started 
We have suggested the same unit of contribu 
Will not the 


throughout the country 


tion for our secondary schools 
teachers of Greek 
move on this line? Twenty cents is a trifle 
with us, but it means a day's living for a pea 
sant family in Greece. In fact, it will buy 
' 


nearly two drachme of their depreciated pa 


per; and prices there have not gone up as fast 


} 


as money has gonedown. Let us, then, 
popular subscription, covering the entire area 
based upon the 


drachma and multiples of the drachma; five 


of Greek study among us, 


ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five (say, S1, #2, 
The committee already constituted het 
gladlv assist whenever called upon. The 

chairman is President Amirews, and t sect 
tary is Prof. W.C. Poland, who has served 
as annual director of our School at Athens 


J. IRVING 


\ MEMORIAL TO TENNYSON 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION 














Nad | It bas been ce led to erect on the hig 
est point of the famous Down which overlooks 
the western end of the Isle of Wight. and 
separates the woods of Farringford fri t 
se ftv granite n the form of a1 
lona cross. Tl sign s been furnished by 
Mr. Pearson, the brated Royal Academ 

ian. With the permission of the masters of 
Trinity House, the present wooden pile, known 
to all mariners as tl N s Beacon,” will be 
t vedand its pl taken byt Tennvys 
i ai n 

The spot chosen is t g he not 
lown” whicl nnYSO! ved i where he 

n, ind almost Walked As a land 
i ™ Is} ir ints by sea and 
store for many mules, and in full view of every 
ship that passes the Needles, the Beacon Cross 
should form a conspicuous and fitting memo 
rial to one of the greatest poets of our time 
and race 


msiderable sum has already been sub- 


| 
| 





of the Press in New York from 1603 to 











scribed, but $1,000 more will be yuired ¢ 
make the monume at adequate mm sea ‘ 
tinish Every penny of this lid be ra 
here to-morrow, but the undertaking is prop 
lv an international, not a nat | ner a local 
one, and | believe that there are many An 
cans who will gladly welcome the o tunity 
t mtrivute to the mer al fund, and it 
hoped that the rmmitter will be al t ’ 
scribe a record of this fact upon the Bea 
‘ — Anv subs ription how s ‘ 
be vratefully acknowledged by t eom 
as a loving tribute to the momoryv of a 
who belonged not to England \ 
kind 

lam desired to ask all who wish ft 
bute to send their subscriptions be re July 
the Rev. Joseph Merriman, DD., et 
the Tennvson memoria a ‘ } 
water, Isle of Wight, Engla by wt 
will be at once acknowled i \ 
subscription list will be sent in d . 
every contributor 

Lam, sir, faithfully vours 
\ rn Wa 
Beacu Hi s mwa A i svi 
“THE BILL, AND NOTHING i 
Bil ! 
To THe Eprtror or Tur Natton 
sir: Will you permit me to express mi 
tude to“ L. N. D.” for his appreciation u 
hy with mv efforts beha al 
ent lam sorry L cannot mak wt 
rn than i. t ‘ subs ‘ 
t ss Ls Le ’ 
rt rreut need is tf ’ : ’ 
- Pp } Ove isa w i 1 
sentat fad stra ’ " 
the xz : { legisia . x 
peri t results “ 
t m th if t \ \ 

1 eXistenc This can \ 

t { ex tiv tt iis wi . 
for administra \ I t. a . 
é } ry ‘ S ; ‘ «al n tra 
z nd for the ev t fa stra i 
statesn } 1} ' n Ww tir 

inder ne a fir ipCess ss eXamina 
t an ce strate that tl asess thes 
quaiities, W { sh ca intes { tt ~ 
t the people from abov stead of t t 
s i up bv caucus Ww k f b 5 The 
litical education of the people is anothet 
nsequence by neans be verlooked 
N nD { these 1 qt irements would be met by 
a new legislative committee even elected at 


large, not to mention that they would be look 


on by the other members with almost as 
much jealousy as the executive 


1 fear we shall have to stick to the main 


ss and refuse t i ey invthing else, how 
ev g it may take to get it, and I venture 
to hope that * L. N. D.” can be unted upon 
to enlist for the war G.B 


Notes. 


Dopp, Mrap & ( have in press ‘ The Issues 


1743,” 
by Charles R. Hildeburn, a handsome volun 
f some 500 pages, illustrated with two dozen 
facsimiles of title-pages, the edition being li 
mited to 350 copies printed from type; also, an 
English translation of Balzac’s letters to Mme. 
Hanska, lately given to the light in the Revue 


de Paris. 
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In conjunction with T. Fisher Unwin of Lon- 
don, D. Appleton & Co. will publish an almost 
epoch-making work by Prof. William Martin 
Conway, called ‘Climbing and Exploration in 
the Karakoram Himalayas,’ with three hun- 
dred illustrations anda map. Besides its high 
scientific value, it is certain to take rank among 
the most readable works of a class associated 
in English with such names as Whymper, Ste- 
phen, and Tyndail. 

The Century Company are about to issue a 
new Life of Roger Williams, by Oscar S. 
Straus, and the ‘Jungle Book,’ stories of ani- 
mal life by Rudyard Kipling, gathered to- 
gether from St. Nicholas and other sources. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons announce ‘ Cavalry 
Life in Tent and Field,’ by Mrs. Orsemus B. 
Boyd, and ‘The Green Bay Tree,’ by the au- 
thor of ‘A Yellow Aster.’ 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have nearly ready an 
historical and critical treatise on ‘ Modern 
Socialism and Social Reform,’ by Prof. Richard 
T. Ely. 

‘Old and New Unitarian Belief,’ by the Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, will soon be published by 
Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 

‘Concrete Geometry for Grammar Schools,’ 
by E. Hunt, former principal of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston, announced by D. C. 
Heath & Co., is one of the fruits of the recom- 
mendations of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten.” 

Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, will publish 
next month ‘The Care of Children,’ by Eliza- 
beth Robinson Scovil. 

In the strange wave of mysticism which 
swept over Spain in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, no figure stands out so promi- 
nently as that of Teresa de Avila, who shares 
with the apostle Santiago the glory of being 
a patron saint of her native land. Her mar- 
vellous career, in which, with endless humility, 
resolution, and tact, she triumphed over perse- 
cution and founded the reformed order of 
Barefooted Carmelites, while enjoying visions 
of God and the unutterable raptures of ecstasy, 
bas been the subject of innumerable biogra- 
phers and has now found a new and most ap- 
preciative one in the person of Gabriela Cun- 
ninghame Graham, whose two portly octavos 
bear the imprint of Adam & Charles Black 
(New York: Macmillan). The authoress has 
all the enthusiasm necessary for the perform- 
ance of her task—enthusiasm which seems to 
have carried her in pilgrimage to the spots hal- 
lowed by Teresa’s labors—and she has pro- 
duced a very readable account of the vicissi- 
tudes which marked the checkered life of the 
saint. There is perhaps too great a striving 
for the picturesque and too voluble a profusion 
of words, but these are faults readily pardoned 
by the general reader, who is not over particu- 
lar about critical accuracy, and who, whether 
orthodox or heretic, can enjoy the romantic 
aspect of mystic devotion in its struggle with 
the hard realities of a selfish world, without in- 
quiring too closely into the distinction between 
fact and legend. It may be suggested that in 
an extract from Teresa’s Carta Ixxvi. (vol. ii., 
p. 200) letrados should be rendered ‘‘ lawyers” 
and not ‘‘men of letters.” 

®r. Henry A. Mott’s ‘ Yachts and Yachts- 
men of America’ (International Yacht Pub- 
lishing Co.), a formidable first volume, occu- 
pies a place not before filled by the numerous 
publications concerning yachts, such as yacht 
lists and books of yacht-racing records. In 
many ways it comprises all the features of a 
yacht list and racing record, a history of 
yachting and a treatise upon the various rigs 
and types of yachts. The author has taken 
a commendable stand by insisting that rig, 





and rig alone, is the proper basis of classifica- 
tion of yachts. This will meet the approval 
of many yachtsmen who, in these days of 
fin-keels, bulb-fins, centreboard-fin-keels, and 
other modern variations in types of yacht 
hulls, find themselves somewhat bewildered by 
classifications which attempt to make distinc- 
tions between vessels based upon their model 
or type rather than upon the simple standard 
of rig. ‘The Yachts and Yachtsmen of Ame- 
rica’ is of interest to every yachtsman who 
belongs to a yacht club, for the reason that 
nearly all the clubs of America find a place 
in its pages. The greater part of the book 
is devoted to historical sketches of yacht 
clubs, short biographies of leading yachtsmen, 
and descriptions of celebrated and typical 
yachts. Doubtless the most attractive fea- 
ture of the work, and certainly one of the 
most valuable for reference, is its great num- 
ber of excellent photographs of American 
yachts of every type and size. 

M. Edouard Grenier, the poet, published in 
the Revue Bleue a series of interesting remi- 
niscences of famous authors he has known or 
met in the course of his life. These articles 
have now been republished in book form, 
‘Souvenirs Littéraires’ (Paris: Lemerre), and 
bear rereading with pleasure. M. Grenier re- 
lates delightfully, and makes usenjoy the com- 
pany of Lamartine, Musset, George Sand, Mé- 
rimée, Sainte-Beuve, Augier, and others, as 
well as his own. 

‘La Rose de Grenade,’ by Jean Rameau 
(Paris: Paul Ollendorff; New York: Charles 
Eitel), is well worth reading, if it were only 
for the first hundred pages, which contain a 
striking series of descriptions and episodes. It 
is a novel with a story and not an overdose of 
analysis, or psychology, or physiology, or any- 
thing else that most French novelists love to 
put into their books nowadays. The story is 
not new, the complications are familiar, the 
dénouement is in accord with the rules of poetic 
justice, and realists will object that the whole 
thing is trash. It is true that it interests, that 
it does not nauseate, that it is honestly a novel, 
and that it contains an effective opening; so 
the general public will like it, even if realists 
do not. One thing more: the hero has actual- 
ly a will of his own, and, if somewhat roman- 
tic, is at least not the helpless, will-less sort 
of personages the novel-reader has been so 
much treated to. 

M. Gilbert-Augustin Thierry has written 
some historical novels which have been well 
received. ‘Le Masque’ (Paris: Ollendorff) is 
not historical, that is clear; but it is not quite 
so clear, after one has perused it, that it has a 
religious character, and that it is ‘‘acry to the 
unknown God.” It reminds one of the night- 
mare passages in Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘Strange 
Story,’ but it is not so powerful a work, so 
gruesome as ‘The Haunted and the Haunt- 
ers,’ so fantastic as Hoffmann’s ‘Tales,’ or so 
awfully oppressive as Maupassant’s maniacal 
sketches. The author calls it a mingling of 
theurgic mysticism and materialistic mysti- 
cism. It may be that; it certainly is not a 
strong book or a very entertaining one. 

As for Paul Gaulot’s ‘Les Chemises rouges’ 
(Paris: Ollendorff), it is meant for a stirring, 
exciting historical novel of the days of the Red 
Terror. It utterly fails, nevertheless, to stir, 
or excite, or do anything else but make the 
reader feel exasperated at having waded 
through so much verbiage merely to feel bored 
from beginning to finish. 

What is most valuable in M. Louis Ducros’s 
new book about ‘ Diderot: !Homme et I’Ecri- 
vain’ (Paris: Didier) is the chapter on the in- 








fluence of English literature on the French 
writers of the eighteenth century. M. Ducros 
shows how strong the influence of Richardson 
was upon Diderot when he wrote ‘La Reli- 
gieuse,’ and how the manner of Sterne sug- 
gested ‘Jacques le Fataliste’--now remem- 
bered chiefly because M. Sardou found in one 
of its episodes the plot of his ‘‘ Fernande.” 
M. Ducros notes that Diderot met Sterne and 
begged the English author to send back to him 
in France the works of ‘‘ Pope, Cibber, Chau- 
cer, Tillotson, and Locke”—a strange medley 
of names. 

M. Léon Gautier has at last brought out the 
second part of volume ii. of the second edi- 
tion of his ‘‘Epopées Francaises” (Paris: H. 
Welter). Twelve years had elapsed since the 
fourth volume was published, and many scho- 
lars must long since have given up all hope of 
seeing the gap in their sets filled. M. Gautier 
has striven, in the volume before us, to give 
the complete history of the composition and 
transmission of the chansons de geste, from 
the earliest period to our own time; and he 
shows us the medieval jongleur, the Renais- 
sance romantic poet, and the modern philolo- 
gist, all playing their several parts in this long 
and interesting story. Naturally much of 
what he tells was already known, but much 
also is new; and incidentally light is thrown 
upon several difficult problems of literary his- 
tory. Wecan mention here only the discovery 
of a hitherto unnoted passage from the consti- 
tutions of Galterus, Archbishop of Sens, in 
regard to the Goliards, the mere date of which 
will compel an almost complete revision of the 
current speculation about the Goliards and 
their poetry. Now that M. Gautier has got 
this volume out of the way, it is to be hoped that 
he will proceed with the task, left unfinished in 
his fourth volume, of arranging and analyz- 
ing the existing chansons de geste. If at the 
same time he could a little restrain the ardor 
of his faith and his patriotism, his style would 
be more interesting to foreigners. 

A wide welcome will greet the eighth edition 
of ‘Ritter’s Geographisch-Statistisches Lexi- 
kon,’ under the direction of J. Penzler (Leipzig: 
Wigand; New York: Westermann). The first 
instalment of the first volume, A-Amerika, is 
before us, and, in the same printed measure, 
fills sixty-four pages, against forty-two of the 
sixth edition, which is nearest to our hand. 
This gazetteer needs no praise—its place is fixed 
among the most accurate and useful of our 
works of reference. It embraces all German 
places having 100, all Swiss and Austrian hav- 
ing 150, and other European places having 
from 300 to 500 inhabitants. The information 
regarding each is as full as possible for com- 
mercial and literary purposes. 

The Napoleonic revival in the field of letters 
could not fail to find its echo in the ateliers. 
The first number of the Figaro-Salon (New 
York : Boussod, Valadon & Cie.) contained re- 
productions of two Napoleonic canvases, and 
the second, just to hand, contains three, with- 
out reckoning in, as we might, Georges Cain’s 
picture of Sardou directing a rehearsal of his 
‘* Madame Sans-Géne,” with the actors in the 
costume of the First Empire. 

The publication, under the auspices of the 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau, of the census 
reports which were gathered in 1890-’91, shows 
a lamentable degree of illiteracy among the 
inhabitants of the lands belonging to the Hun- 
garian crown. Taking the kingdom in its 


entirety, it would appear that more than one- 
half of the total population is analphabetical— 
can neither read nor write; and among the 
Ruthenians this deficiency amounts to full 87 
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per cent. In the region west of the Theiss, an 
area more than a third of the whole of Hun- 
gary, the amount of illiteracy does not differ 
greatly from that of western Europe gene- 
rally, and it is believed that nearly every in- 
babitant over six years of age can both read 
and write. The total population of the kingdom 
was estimated at the close of 1890 to be 17,549,- 
000 or almost double what it was a hundred 
years ago, with an increase of 1,700,000 in the 
last ten years. The Magyars proper comprise 
upwards of 7,400,000 souls, and the Germans 
about 2,100,000, the rest being divided, in the 
order of numbers, among the Croats and 
Serbs, Rumanians, Slovaks, Ruthenians, and 
Slovenians. From Dr. Supan’s article on the 
same census in Petermann’s Mitteilungen for 
March we learn that the total emigration of 
Hungarians to America since 1880, when the 
movement began, is estimated at 80,000, ‘* of 
whom a large part return to their homes.” 

In the Midland Monthly for May, Mr. B. F. 
Tillinghast, Secretary of the lowa Famine Re- 
lief Commission, gives the second instalment 
of his account of that noble charity, accom- 
panied by interesting portraits and pictures of 
Russian village scenes. He describes the arri- 
val at Riga of the Tynehead, with her cargo of 
corn, the method of despatching the grain to 
the suffering districts, the hearty voluntary 
labor of the working-people in forwarding 
this relief, the self-denial and heroism of all 
classes of Russian society during that trying 
time. As we read it we can well believe 
that the name of America will always be 
dear to Russians, even to such Russians as 
had never heard of our land until two years 
ago. 

The article of most general interest in the 
Annales de Géographie for April is upon the 
Russian colonization of Central Asia. Accord- 
ing to the author, M. Ed. Blanc, about one- 
fifth of the territory acquired during the past 
forty years is available for cultivation, the re- 
mainder being either sand desert or high 
mountain region. There have been three prin- 
cipal lines of penetration, from Orenburg, 
Omsk, and the Caspian, all joining at Tashkend. 
Along these, Russian villages have been plant- 
ed according to the water-supply—for water, 
not land, is here the basis of wealth. In some 
districts each family is given one hundred and 
fifty acres of irrigable land and a spacious and 
well-built house with thick clay walls and a 
sheet-iron roof. The number of colonists is 
not stated, but to Tashkend alone 60,000 fami- 
lies came after the famine of 1891. In Bok- 
hara, Ferghana, and Samarcand, colonization 
has not succeeded as it has done in the country 
of the Kirghiz, the natives of Turkestan pro- 
per far exceeding the Slavs in diligence and 
intelligence. They also show, under the guid- 
ance and patronage of the Government, re- 
markable success in adapting themselves to 
European methods of cultivation. A singular 
result of this recent development of hitherto 
waste regions is that Bokhara is ‘‘dying of 
thirst,” her water-supply being exhausted by 
Samarcand. The only remedy is to take wa- 
ter from the Oxus, nearly two hundred miles 
distant. A canal for this purpose will proba- 
bly soon be begun and completed in three 
years. M. A. Krasnoff contributes an inte- 
resting account of the steppes of southern 
Russia, whose treeless condition he attributes 
to natural, not artificial, causes, such as the 
cutting down or burning of forests. 

The Architectural Review, Boston, is publish- 
ing a series of letters from a traveliing corre 
spondent, entitled *‘A Glimpse of Modern 
Greece,” beginning at Olympia. They are 





very good reading and are charmingly illus 
trated by the camera. 

The Japan Weekly Mail of March 17 has a 
long and curious article on * Foreign Litera- 
ture in Japanese Garb.” The task of presenting 
European and American books to Japanese 
readers is not one of translation merely, but of 
trans-nationalization, so to speak. Japanese 
views of life are so different from ours that a 
literal translation would often be incompre 
hensible except to Japanese who have travelled 
Much ingenuity, sometimes perverse, some 
times praiseworthy, has been shown in over 
coming this difficulty. Under the first head 
comes an old version of the ** Merchant of 
Venice” (known in Japan as ‘Nin-niku sai 
ban,” or the human-flesh trial at law), in which 
Shylock is a palpable Aino, Portia a smirking 
music-girl, Jessica a Miyanoshita tea-house girl 
to the life, and soon. Ten years ago English 
novels were the first favorites; to day Russian 
and German books have a larger sale, Tolstoi 
being the most admired of all western writers 
of fiction. Goethe's ‘Sorrows of Werther’ is a 
great favorite, and his ‘Reinecke Fuchs” is 
also popular, although ‘‘the Japanese lose 
much of the exquisite humor of this satire in 
their sympathy with the woes of the maltreat 
ed wolf.” Schiller’s ‘ Robbers’ has not proved 
popular. Moliére’s ‘ L’Avare’ has given gene 
ral pleasure, while of Zola’s books only one has 
been translated. Disraeli’s ‘Coningsby’ did 
not succeed, nor did * Ivanhoe,’ partly owing to 
inadequate translation. Jerrold’s ‘Curtain 
Lectures’ seemns to have struck a responsive 
chord. ‘Robinson Crusoe’ also took well 
Tennyson's ‘Enoch Arden,’ Stanley's ‘ Darkest 
Africa,’ and Mrs. Burnett's ‘ Little Lord Faun 
tleroy’ are among recent successful produc 
tions. 

The leading article in the April number of 
Die Gesellschaft, a monthly journal published 
at Leipzig, is entitled ** Caligula, eine Studie 
iiber rémischen Cizarenwahnsinn,” in which 
the author, Dr. L. Quidde, an historian resid 
ing in Munich, editor of the quarterly Zeit 
schrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, member 
of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, and 
President of the Munich Democratic Union, 
i 
shows a would-be German Cesar his own fea- 


holds the mirror up to modern sovereigns, ¢ 





ture and image. Caligula was very young 
and inexperienced when he unexpectedly came 
to the throne. One of his first acts was to 
make away with Macro, the counsellor of his 
predecessor, in order to assert his independ 
ence and to indulge his own whinis, especially 
as regards social and economical reforms, of 
which he was utterly ignorant. Utherchara 

teristics mentioned are the extravagance with 
which the treasure accumulated by the se- 
verely frugal Germanicus and Tiberius was 
squandered, a mania for erecting costly edi 
fices (also a “fad” of Ludwig Il. of Bavaria), 
an irrepressible passion for speechifying on 
all occasions, a predilection for the sea and 
pleasure in yachting, military ambition, and 
fondness for frequently alarming the troops, 
desire to rejuvenate the army, inordinate zeal 
in punishing lese-majesty, nervous restlessness 
and intolerance of opposition, and finally au- 
tocratic utterances, such as els copavos fore, els 
Bagvrevs (let one be master, one king), oderint 
dum metwant (let them hate. provided they 
fear), recalling veluntas re gis suprema lex 
the king's will is the highest law), ste role, si: 
jJubeo (thus I will, thus I command), care erg 
adsum (look out, for I am here}, and similar 
sayings which have recently excited much in- 
dignant comment and adverse criticism. Dr 


Quidde traces the gradual development and 











fatal consequences of Caligula’s megalomania, 
and refers twice to the late King of Ravaria, 
but makes no allusion to any other monarch 
A new stage device was introduced at the 
Theatre Libre in Paris on April 3j, when M 
Luguet’s play ‘Le Missionaire” was brought 
out This is an approach towards a revi 
val of the classical chorus. It differs from 
the chorus, however, in being what may be 
called a solus It is one actor and not a 
band While the drama is proceeding, this 
person stands in a little loggia that runs along 
the side of the stage, and in a loud voice makes 
a running comment on the play, revealing to 
the audience the true state of soul of the peo 
ple represented. For instance, one of the per 
souages rushes upon the stage, seizes his wife 
in his arms, and cries, *‘ Je tadore™ At once 
the solus lifts up his voice and declares: “' Ce 
nest pas vrai. Cet homme ne pense pas un 
mot de ce qu'il dit.” So he goes on throughout 
the piece. What success this new device will 


obtain may perhaps be guessed 


The production of Washington material ts 
continuous, and presents some points of inte 
rest. The most novel contribution is that of 
Mr. W. S. Baker, who has collected in one 
volume the * Early Sketches of George Wash 
ington’ (Lippincott At the beginning of 
the Revolution so littl was known in Eng 
land of the Virginia planter who had beea 
chosen to command the Continental army, 
that hack writers manufactured stories of 
his career to meet the demand for infor- 
mation The result was, as a rule, curious 
rather than instructive—fiction in place of bi 
ography It must have greatly puzzled the 
readers of that day to read of so many 
Washingtons, of such diverse origins and expe 
riences. The value of the collection lies in 
what is told by men who had been with Wash- 
ington. George Mercer, who was his compa- 
nion in service in the early colonial expedi- 
tions, in 176! gave a brief sketch of his personal 
appearance and character. ‘ In conversation 
he is deliberate, deferential, and engaging. His 
demeanor at all times composed and dignified. 
His movements and gestures are graceful, his 
walk majestic, and he is a splendid horseman.’ 
No other writer gives so good an account re- 
lating to so early a period in Washington's life 
The tutor of Jacky Custis, Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, also wrote from personal knowledge, 
but after the Revolution had divided the two 
men: ‘‘He is shy, silent, slow, and cautious, 
but has no quickness of parts, extraordinary 
penetration, nor an elevated style of thinking.” 
Another Maryland divine, Rev. Bennet Allen, 
saw only negative qualities— mediocre abilities, 
reserved temper, want of education, and diffi- 
dence: “‘ambitious, with the fairest profes- 
sions of moderation, and avaritious under the 
most specious appearance of disinterestedness.”’ 
In all, fifteen sketches have been brought to- 
gether, and short notes on the writers by Mr. 
Baker make it a valuable record. Peale’s early 
study of Washington is reproduced as an illus- 
tration 


In the report of the American Historical 
Association, that indefatigable collector of 
Washington lore, Dr. Toner, gives a part of 
the diary for 1774, with copious notes and 
references. He has prefixed a notable attempt 
to trace the history of the Washington books 
and papers, and, of course, records great losses 
through interest or carelessness. When Mrs. 
Washington and Lund Washington destroyed 
what letters of the general they had, the most 
free and intimate expressions of the man were 
lost. Dr. Toner rejects the story that Hamil- 
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ton and Jefferson induced Lear to surrender to 
them their more confidential letters to the 
President. Inthe Afhen@um (March 24) Gen 
Meredith Read throws a side light on the 
Washington genealogy, giving the connections 
of Mildred Warner, daughter of George Reade 
and grandmother of Washington. By an over- 
sight he omits to mention the wife of George 
Reade, and that is supplied in the latest issue 
of the Virginia Historical Magazine—Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Capt. Nicholas Martian A 
second attempt to sell the doubtful Duché MS. 
has been made in Philadelphia. The cataloguer 
guarantees the document, but, as he insists 
that the original letter to Washington has been 
lost, his guarantee is valueless. If he would 
compare his paper with the original in the De- 
partment of State, Washington, the guarantee 
would be better worthy of credence. 


—In their ‘ Report on Governmental Maps 
for Use in Schools’ (Henry Holt & Co.), Prof. 
Davis and his colleagues, C. F. King and G. L. 
Collie, a committee of the Chicago Conference 
on Geography, have opened a new field of cul- 
ture, The causes of the shapes of the landscape 
have occupied the attention of an important 
school of geologists for two decades, and the 
technical literature thus produced evinces great 
progress, but the subject has been only spar- 
ingly treated in populay works, and its popu- 
larization is difficult because the types of 
form which constitute its best object-lessons 
are so widely scattered that the student can 
see but one or two without travel. The best 
substitute for the actual forms in nature isa 
series of accurate topographic maps, or maps 
representing faithfully not only streams, roads, 
and towns, but plains, valleys, hills, and moun- 
tains; and within a few years a rich store of 
such illustrative material has been placed 
within easy reach of our teachers and pupils. 
A half-dozen Government organizations, and 
especially the Geological Survey and Coast 
Survey, are engaged or have recently been en- 
gaged in the production of topographic and 
hydrographic maps of superior quality, and 
these maps may be obtained either without 
charge or at nominal prices. They offer the 
geographical student, not ideal types of form, 
but, what is better, actual types—just such 
subjects for analysis and explanation as he will 
encounter if he becomes a traveller. Hereto- 
fore this material, created and used for very 
different purposes, has not served the teacher. 
In general he is not aware of its existence, or, 
if aware, he does not know how to use it; and 
it is the mission of the new pamphlet to remove 
these two obstacles. It describes the maps as 
to size, field, and scope, and tells how they may 
be obtained; it selects for special mention cer- 
tain individual sheets of peculiar educational 
value and describes each of them, pointing out 
the physiographic laws they severally illus- 
trate; and it tells how to make maps most ef- 
fective as means of instruction. In point of 
clearness, directness, suggestiveness, and adap- 
tation to its purpose, it is all that could be 
desired, and it may be commended without 
reserve to every teacher of geography who is 
willing to add a new realm of interest to his 
field. 


—By the completion of the map prepared 
under the direction of the Ministére de l'Inté- 
rieur, as just announced by Hachette & Cie. of 
Paris, France is now provided with two fine 
topographical charts. One, prepared primarily 
for the use of the army, and called *‘ La carte 
de I. tat-major,” is on a scale of 1:80,000, and 
was completed in 273 sheets, 63x90 centimetres 
each. Of this map a new popular issue was 








begun in 1889 and is still in progress of print- 
ing, the latest available corrections being in- 
corporated, and the date of revision being 
stated on each portion published. It 1s printed, 
without colors, in quarter sheets covering 
about 18x30 kilometres of territory, in such 
wise that four of them can be united when it 
is desired to mount them for wall use. These 
quarter-sheets are sold at 30 centimes each 
(equal to 6 cents), and the tourist who desires 
to make pedestrian excursions in France will 
find them economical and efficient aids to mak- 
ing his way with ease and certainty. Capt. J. 
Molard of the French army has prepared a use- 
ful booklet entitled ‘La Carte de I’ Etat-Major: 
Guide pour sa Lecture,’ which is sold for 40 
centimes. The map by the Department of the 
Interior, which may be called, by way of dis- 
tinction, the civil-service map of France, is on 
a slightly smaller scale, 1:100,000 (1 centime- 
tre: 1 kilometre), and the sheets are somewhat 
larger, their size being determined by the cross- 
ings of the parallels of latitude and longitude, 
each sheet covering one-half of a degree of lon- 
gitude by one-quarter of a degree of latitude. 
The sheets are about 28x38 to 41 centimetres 
and cover the same number of kilometres of 
surface, but in cases where natural boundaries 
extend somewhat beyond these limits, they are 
nevertheless included, and the sheets along the 
national borders are always filled up, the non- 
French territory beiug exhibited with the same 
minuteness (so far as the materials are availa- 
ble) as the ground of France. 


—This beautiful map is printed in five colors: 
red to show the roads, blue for the water- 
courses, green to indicate forests, lead color to 
show the conformation of surface, and biack 
for other necessary indications. Its minute- 
ness is remarkable. Five kinds of lines indi- 
cate different boundaries, from national to 
communal ; an equal number of styles of type 
represent administrative distinctions ; and, in 
the case of railroads, not only are double and 
single-track lines distinguished, but also nar- 
row-gauge roads and tramways, while tunnels, 
viaducts, bridges, and stations are marked, and 
care is taken to indicate clearly whether road- 
Ways are carried over or under the rails, or 
across them on a level. The various kinds of 
roads, national highways, departmental or 
communal avenues, and even private roads and 
mountain footpaths, are shown ai distin- 
guished, as well as those in course of construc- 
tion. The limits of river navigation are indi- 
cated, and all ports, bridges, ferries, turn-outs, 
etc., are shown, the same being done in the case 
of canals. In connection with the names of places, 
the population of each is stated, down to the 
smallest hamlet ; and conventional signs show 
the locations of post and telegraph offices, 
churches, chapels, country seats, farms, water 
and wind-mills, gas and iron works and other 
manufactories, lighthouses, beacons and buoys, 
thermal and mineral springs ; while altitudes 
are stated. Withal the map is remarkably 
clear and presents a beautiful appearance. 
There are 587 sheets in all, but any one is sold 
separately at a uniform price of 80 centimes, 
or, when folded into a lettered cloth case, 1 
franc, while the sheets can be had on demand 
mounted on cloth at an extra charge of 75 cen- 
times. Certain popular portions of the map 
are issued in special form, such as the two 
sheets for Paris and its environs, which are 
mounted on cloth, folded, and bound as one 
sheet at a price of 3 francs; and in similar 
convenient form can be had the Normandy 
shore, the neighborhood of Saint-Malo, and the 
forest of Fontainebleau. 








—The issue of the hundredth volume of the 
Munich Fliegende Blitter, which has begun 
with the present year, is an event of consider- 
able interest in the annals of jocose journal- 
ism. The first number of this humorous sheet 
appeared in October, 1844, and took its name 
from the satirical pamphlets that played such 
an important part in the polemics of the Re- 
formation and in the German literature and 
politics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.. Its founders were Kaspar Braun 
aod Friedrich Schneider, the former a highly 
original artist, endowed with an exhaustless 
fund of trenchant wit and cheerful comicry, 
the latter as remarkable for his geniality and 
tact as for his fine literary taste and uncom- 
mon business talent. These men were in every 
respect the complements of each other, and 
the combination of their opposite qualities 
supplied all the elements esséntial to the suc- 
cess of their enterprise. In the beginning 
the new comic paper was published frequently 
but irregularly; very soon, however, it be- 
came permanently established as a weekly. 
The early volumes differed from the later 
ones in giving large scope to political satire, 
which the state of Germany at that time ren- 
dered it difficult not to indulge in. The follies 
and abuses in state and society, the perver- 
sion of justice by secret courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, the stupid censorship of the press, 
bureaucratic redtapeism, petty imperiousness 
of the police, particularism in politics, philisti- 
nism in life and literature, and conventional- 
ism and sentimentalism in art, were made the 
butts cf ridicule. During the first twenty-five 
years of its existence the edition of the Flie- 
gende Blitter gradually increased from 4,100 
to 12,000; after the achievement of the politi- 
cal unity of Germany in 1871, it rose rapidly 
to 20,000 and 30,000, and is now nearly 100,000. 


—The remarkable freshness and variety of 
its contents are due to the fact that it is not the 
organ of a club of wits or any association of 
professional humorists, and is absolutely free 
from every sort of cliquism. It is the intel- 
lectual product of the whole nation, a faithful 
mirror of good-natured Bavarian humor and 
South German Gemiith, just as Kladdera- 
datsch and Wespen reflect the ready rail- 
lery and keen sarcasm of Berlin, and Kike- 
riki represents the sprightly persiflage and 
ironical pleasantry of Vienna. Unlike its 
elder brother Punch, it does not take its tone 
from the genius of an individual—a Douglas 
Jerrold or a Thackeray; and it differs from 
the Italian Arlecchino and Pasquino, the Span- 
ish Gil Blas and El Cascabel, and the French 
Journal pour Rire, in being thoroughly de- 
cent as well as highly entertaining. Its 
pages are never sullied by an equivocal allu- 
sion or indelicate double entente, such as no 
gentleman would venture to repeat in the 
presence of a lady, and it is, therefore, a wel- 
come guest at every fireside. Contributions 
are constantly received from all kinds of peo- 
ple. Every one who thinks he has a good joke 
or humorous conceit, sends it in; if used, it is 
paid for; if not, it is conscientiously returned. 
In turning over the successive volumes of the 
Fliegende Bldtter, one gets a general survey 
of the various changes which art, especially 
as embodied in the German schools of paint- 
ing, has undergone during the last half cen- 
tury from the cold classicism of Cornelius, the 
symbolical idealism of Kaulbach, and the 
somewhat chalky romanticism of Moritz von 
Schwind to the realism of Harburger and 
Fritz von Uhde. It is also interesting to trace 
here the evolution of wood-engraving and the 
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rapid improvement in xylographic technics 
and printing processes, especially within the 
past twenty years. The present publishers are 
the sons of the founders of the journal. 


THE YOKE OF THE VIRGIN. 
A Yellow Aster. By Tota. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. and M. J. Ivers & Co.; Chi- 
eago: Chas. H. Sergel Co. 


OvuR unappreciated novelists and miscellaneous | 
| unknown to experience, and an awful example 


writers have long enjoyed an enduring theme 
for times of dearth, to wit, the feebleness of 
modern English fiction, the reason for which, 
it is unanimously agreed, may be found ina 
tacit understanding with the public that the 
young girl is not to be shocked. The tone of 
these perennial articles has always been de 
spondent because no one could hit on a practi- 
cable scheme for eliminating the young girl 
from our social system, and it has seemed 
hopeless to urge the passing of a law declaring 
it immoral for her to learn to read before she 
has ceased to be young or a girl and making in- 
fringement a penal offence. Deep depression 
has in consequence settled down upon those 
among us who crave powerful and inspiring 
fiction, and a conviction that, as the young 
girl cannot be got rid of, we must be at the 
pains of acquiring foreign tongues. But when 
the time is ripe for reform, deliverance is 
usually close at hand. In antiquity the hour 
always produced the man, now it is prolific of 
the woman, and it is not surprising that there 
has at last arisen in England a band of un- 
trammelled spirits (feminine) to whom this 
ridiculous deference to virgins is intolerable, 
and who have apparently sworn to shatter the 
fetish. Any respectable object of reverence 
which they meet upon their way they prompt 
ly fling a brick at, for how shall superstition 
be extinguished if the least of idols be left in- 
tact in the shelter of a shrine ” 

The speed with which this spirited band has 
accomplished its object is a severe reproach to 
those who have so long protested without sug- 
gestion and mourned without hope. If they 
are thus deprived of a hitherto reliable source 
of income, it is no more than they deserve for 
their dulness and fatal lack of enterprise. 
They must see that their occupation’s gone, 
for, when their bugaboo, the maiden, can be 
heard at every corner enticing diffident young 
men into discussion of the * Heavenly Twins,’ 
the ‘ Superfluous Woman,’ and the ‘ Yellow As 
ter,’ itisclear that her existence can no longer be 
truthfully said to cramp the novelist’s genius. 
Thanks to well-directed and combined attack, 
the blushing maiden is rapidly becoming ex 
tinct; ere long she will have retreated to the 
mountain passes and desert places. and so 
awed are we by her ruthless assassins, by 
their scorn of our sentimentality, their jeers 
at our prudishuess, their scorntul diatribes 
against our sinful indifference to the welfare 
of the race, that we have not the pluck to pay 
her, vanishing, the tribute of a furtive tear 
The most we dare to do for her is to maintain 
a critical attitude towards her successors, and, 
if ever their superiority should seem doubtful, 
to give her the benefit of the doubt 

It is reasonable to assume that the girl of ¢! 
future will resemble the creations of those w) 
have annihilated our common, obstructiv: 
girl, and that reconstruction will follow th: 
lines of their explicit commandments. Until 
we can have the felicity of examining the real 
thing in considerable numbers, we ars 
pelled to restrict ourselves to the fictitious 


models, Of these the ‘superb, dominant 


u 
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creature,” the ‘‘magunificent, inscrutable crea 

ture,” who is also the * Yellow Aster,” pre 
sents the most startling variations from the 
known type of girl, and may therefore be ax 

cepted as the nearest to that which we shall 
presently know in its perfection. Blessed be 
modern science! All things seeming strange 
or anomalous or incredible about the “Yellow 
Aster” are accounted for by her parents, who, 
to continue the floral metaphor, may be called 
a blue chrysanthemum anda black rose. Phe 


nomenal they certainly are, quantities hitherto 


of the dehumanizing effect of exclusive devo 
tion to abstract science. We should like to 


mention the science of their adoration by 


name, so as to warn possible fathers and 
mothers against it, but the author's guarded 
references to mathematical problems and ex 
humed skeletons furnish no means for positive 
identification. Whateverit was, it embittered 
the Aster fearfully; it gave her strange habits 
of trowning, and snorting, and smiting het 
hands; it made her vocabulary harsh and rude 
and, though it developed a fine capacity for 
hating and sneering, it crushed every impulse 
of tenderness and affection to the extent of 
making her sceptical about the reality of such 
qualities. 

The childhood of the Aster was therefore 
not lovely, and even the ministrations of a 
rector singularly liberal in his ideas and prac 
tices, and of his wife, who would wear clothes 
deemed not fitting to her station, did little to 
repair the ghastly wrongs inflicted by the un 
mentionable science. From the moment of her 
debut in society the Aster began to wreak her 
revenge, and on those innocent beings who 
nevereven having heard of the science, were 
quite unprepared for her ferocity. Her pro 
gress. we are told, was marked by “suggestions 
of stifled groans and hidden wounds and blood 
streams.” These horrid evidences of anguish 
must have proceeded from sympathetic specta 
tors, because in the same breath we learn that 
her * victims fell to mght and left without 
groan or murmur.” In the presence of such 


misery the most callous of old-fashioned girls 


would have softened and repented; not so the 
Aster. When she fled the arena, it was to sit 


alone, grim and adamantine, taking a vapor 


bath in **the steam of victims sacriticed in her 


honor.” Cleopatra swallowing pearls is a con 


paratively poor figure for luxury. Much fore 
Is lost through lack of concentration, and it 
was probably a realization of this truth that 


induced the Aster to forego the slaughter 
many for the jov of torturing one. Sir Hun 


phrey Strange did not rush blindly to his doom 





He was a noted traveller. familiar with ex 
tics, and at once recognized the rarity of the 
Aster, “feeling as a worm before I I 
win and wear this unique blossom becomes 
consuming passion, and it is as we follow his 
reflections about wavs and means that we 1 
eive the author is done with preliminary bat 
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ways said he would when once his fetters were 
broken. Should he fail, may he share that 
fate which (doubtless from a silly infatuation 
about the exterminated maiden) we trust may 
yet overtake his female forerunners—“ to fill a 
vacant hour with prattle and be forgotten.” 








THE TURNING-POINT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, 


B. F. Stevens's Facsimiles of Manuscripts in 


European Archives relating to America, 
1773-1783. Vol. XIX., Nos. 1703-1761. 1893. 


THERE is no lack of dramatic intensity in the 
concluding despatches of this volume, nor is the 
element of irony absent. On December 5, 1777, 
(No. 1754) Beaumarchais, in his communication 
to Vergennes, tells how, in the hurry to get to 
Paris with M. Grand on thenews of Burgoyne’s 
surrender, they were both upset; Grand’s 
shoulder was broken, while he himself had a 
great flow of blood from the nose and mouth, 
for which he was promptly bled at the foot. 
Although in addition to these adversities ‘‘ the 
vertebre of the neck were almost broken,” he 
continues sorrowfully, ‘‘ it is not my postillion 
who is killing me, it is M.de Maurepas.” He is 
sure, however, that ‘‘the true friends of the 
cause will not be deserted,” and with Gallic 
buoyancy proclaims: ‘*I am the voice which 
cries for them from the depths of my bed, De 
profundis clamavi ad te, Domine, Domine, 
exaudi orationem meam.” Then follows 
one of the early mentions of the surrender 
which threw the support of France unreserved- 
ly in our favor. 

No. 1756, also dated on December 5, is from 
James Lowrey to Mons. St. Piere. If any rea- 
sonable doubt exists that St. Piere was Dr. 
Bancroft, the memorandum by Deane on the 
back of this letter conclusively decides them to 
have been the same person. Lowrey’s identity 
is still unknown, but he shows a close intelli- 
gence of the doings and sayings, too, of the 
English ministry. The news of the surrender 
was received by North ‘‘at 12 on Tuesday 
night [December 3], just after he returned from 
a long and fatiguing Debate in the House of 
Commons.” Lowrey says that upon Sir Wil- 
liam Howe is laid by administration the chief 
blame of the defeat, because of his expedition 
to Chesapeake Bay when Washington was so 
strong in the Jerseys. He should have aided 
Burgoyne’s junction with his army by moving 
towards Albany. 

So much for the news in England and in 
France. Meanwhile, on December 5 (No. 1757), 
Stormont writes with much eagerness to Ver- 
gennes informing him of the successes of Howe, 
Clinton, and Cornwallis in the middle pro- 
vinces during September and October, but ut- 
ters not a word as to Burgoyne. On the next 
day he writes to Weymouth (No. 1759), looking 
for an explanation of the paradox that while 
Franklin is claiming much for the prosperous 
condition of things in America (still not a 
word as to Burgoyne), insinuations, inspired 
by Franklin, are abroad that now is a good 
time for England to make peace. He holds 
that Franklin is in correspondence with some 
one in England, and the Lowrey letter is cor- 
roboration that Stormont’s opinion wasshrewd. 
On the same day Vergennes writes (No. 1760) 
to Noailles the following delicate words: 


“Lord Stormont, always moderate, has hasten- 
ed to let me share his modest satisfaction; he 
has written me a very affectionate letter, to 
which he annexed a copy of the Gazette extra- 
ordinary of the 2nd instant. I have duly thanked 
him for this attention, to which I might have 
replied by sending him Gen. Burgoyne’s ca- 
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pitulation, but I prefer to let him learn it from 
others. The Americans have lost Philadelphia 
and captured an army. All this seems 
to bring us nearer to the moment of the crisis 
which I have always foreseen.” 


In No. 1761 is a memorandum only of a de- 
spatch to Weymouth, dated the 6th, in which 
Stormont says that he ‘‘ is sorry to confirm the 
news of Burgoyne’s catastrophe,” and encloses 
‘‘manuscript copy of ‘ bulletins’ issued by Dr. 
Franklin, announcing that news.’ Thus the 
curtain does not drop on the closing scene of 
this volume leaving so important a personage 
of the drama as Lord Stormont ignorant of the 
situation. Mr. Jonathan Loring Austin ar- 
rived at Passey with the news on December 4, 
so that the news was in London a day earlier 
than in Paris, and seemingly it took two days 
more to reach Lord Stormont. 

But more important, if less thrilling, than 
the manner of the reception of the surrender, 
was the mutual attitude towards America of 
the Courts of Spain and France at this time. 
The essential portion of volume xix. relates 
especially to this matter, and reveals, with re- 
markable if not flattering clearness, some of 
the deeper motives which lay beneath the 
friendliness of both these Powers. It is plainly 
impossible to show, even in outline, the subtle 
and discriminating purposes on foot to use the 
colonies for ulterior ambitions. It is not as- 
serted that these documents now reveal for the 
first time any startling or hitherto unheard-of 
plot; only this, that their entire frankness 
and want of the least savor of international 
ethics are cynically destructive of some of the 
illusions which still hover about an American 
idealization of the Revolution. Nos. 1704, 11, 

2, 15, 19, 25, 34, 37, 40, and 45 contain the pa- 
pers which passed at this time between the 
two courts through the medium of the Count 
de Vergennes, the Count de Florida Blanca, 
and the Marquis d’Ossun. It was at first pro- 
posed that France and Spain should, in com- 
mon, advance ‘‘ help” to the amount of six mil- 
lions, on the stringent conditions, among 
others, that no treaty should be considered 
between England and America without the 
consent of the other two Powers, and that, in 
case of such consideration, there should be an 
immediate withdrawal of money advances. 
No. 1711 frankly discusses the cherished plan 
of weakening England by prolonging war, en- 
tirely irrespective of any regard for America. 
It is evident that Vergennes always had little 
trust in the ‘‘ people,” and especially in the 
American people, on the ground that they 
were incapable of disinterestedness—by which 
he really meant that the colonists perceived 
clearly that both France and Spain had large 
interests in maintaining their separation from 
England, and that this knowledge of the situa- 
tion encouraged them to make a too free use, 
by privateering and by abuses of neutrality 
laws, of the friendly attitude of these Powers. 

The Spanish Court did not meet this proposi- 
tion of ‘‘help” with open arms, and held, to 
quote Ossun (No. 1715), that ‘it would not 
accord with the dignity of two great Powers 
to lend, but it may be to their glory and their 
interest to give in suitable proportion.” A 
little later (No. 1719), Ossun, after chronicling 
the fact that ‘‘The Princess of Asturias, Sir, 
has had inflammation of the gums,” speaks of 
the objections which Lord Grantham makes to 
Florida Blanca concerning the reinforcement 
by Spanish soldiers of the garrisons in the 
French Windward Islands. To Grantham’s 
assertion that the British Ministry would be 
thought mad if it wished to make war on 





the two crowns, the Count replied laughingly 





that ‘‘there were so many mad men in the 
world that it was prudent to take precautions 
against madness !’ But this was a rare exhi- 
bition of levity on the part of the Count de 
Florida Blanca, who could take every one, 
himself included, with the utmost seriousness. 
His paper handed to the Marquis d’Ossun (No. 
1725), to serve as a reply to the request of the 
American Commissioners for a loan of £2,000,- 
000 sterling from Spain and France, is per- 
haps the most weighty, as it certainly is the 
most grandiose, of this volume. According to 
the French plan, six million livres tournois 
were to be raised, one-half by each crown—this 
loan to be kept secret even from Congress, 
on the ground offered by Vergennes, that ‘‘ the 
time had not yet come when we can bind them 
by their signatures” (No. 1711)—and to be 
paid in instalments, which were to cease at 
once if the colonies should begin to treat for 
an agreement with England. To this the 
Count offers a most wordy declaration of 
benefits already conferred by Spain; he insists 
that its costly naval armament, by obliging 
England to maintain in port a large number 
of ships against possible movements of the 
French and Spanish squadrons, is a great, if 
indirect, aid to the insurgents. Secrecy and 
the absence of any definite settlement with 
the Deputies made, in his opinion, ‘‘a game 
of embite in which by prudent-guessing one 
risks losing or winning, fleeing from covenants 
difficult to fulfil and to arrange with such peo- 
ple.” His own plan is, firstly, to remind the 
Deputies of past blessings; secondly, to supply 
them, each court according to its ability, and 
without a fixed sum in view; thirdly, fourth- 
ly, and fifthly, to load them with solemn ad- 
vice; and, sixthly, to treat the British Cabinet 
with circumspection and to ‘lull them,” be- 
cause, forsooth, it is a nation which is never 
“orateful” for what is done out of friendship 
and moderation! If we consider that the main 
objection of Spain to lending money to Ameri- 
ca really was the fear that in time England 
might make a favorable peace between herself 
and her colonies, and thus, perhaps, end the 
wished-for opportunity of harrying her on the 
part of Spain and France, it will not be difti- 
cult to appreciate the poignant grief of the 
Count over the baseness of so ‘‘ ungrateful” a 
people as the English. 

Anentire absence of such preternaturally so- 
lemn nonsense and of all needless obviousness 
put the papers of Vergennes and of Frarklin 
in bright contrast to those of Florida Blanca or 
even of Stormont. Vergennes (No. 1734) re- 
grets the Spanish decision, and soon (No. 1737) 
announces that the French King will pay the 
Americans, during the next year, 3,000,000 in 
four equal parts. Spain at this point (No. 
1740) was afforded a fine chance to allay a 
possible feeling of shame on her own part at 
the generosity of France by a loud outcry 
against the seizure, by Americans, of a French 
vessel belonging to Spaniards and carrying 
English goods from London to Cadiz. An 
ample apology for this blunder was offered 
(No. 1745) by the Commissioners in behalf of 
Congress, but Spain continued to sulk for some 
little time. Franklin, who appears to have 
written this apology, suggests, with his usual 
sanity, that consuls be appointed to America 
in order to make reclamations in proper form. 

Several letters from Beaumarchais (Nos. 
1708; 1754, 1758), enclosing his ‘ Nouvelles 
d’Amérique,” are as irrepressible as ever, and 
make it constantly more difficult to regard the 
head of the shadowy concern of Hortalez with 
other than amused tolerance. 

The indefatigable Stormont makes a vigorous 
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protest against fitting out vessels like the Hip- 
potame and L’ Heureux with arms and cannon, 
and manning them with French soldiers; but 
he is met with the customary reply that the 
French ministry can know nothing of private 
enterprises or the ‘‘cupidity of merchants.” 
In Nos. 1735 and 1736 he urges strong objec- 
tions against the building of French ships in 
Holland. Vergennes, however, maintains that 
the King has a right to build ships in Amster- 
dam if he wishes, and that only when their 
purpose is known has any one a right to ques- 
tion it. Hesays also that a contraband trade 
cannot be prevented; to which Stormont per- 
tinently retorts, ‘*Do smugglers go in fleets?” 

Of interest, as showing Stormont’s part in 
the ‘‘ Hynson business,” are Nos. 1717, 28, and 
42, which properly supplement what has al- 
ready been said on this matter in the Nation 
(Feb. 20, 1890, No. 1286). In order to secure 
the despatches, which were to be sent from the 
agents to Congress, by means of a French 
packet boat, he suggests that ‘‘a few hundred 
Guineas properly employed would probably 
tempt the’ French Capt’.to throw his De- 
spatches overboard in such a manner as to let 
them fall into our hands.” This from the vir- 
tuously indignant gentleman who twenty-four 
hours before was taxing Maurepas with du- 
plicity ! Of Hynson, who undertook the work, 
Stormont says (No. 1723) he is *‘ rather to be led 
than gained.” ‘‘ The best way, perhaps, would 
be to endeavour to persuade him that the De 
spatches He carries, if discovered to us, may 
lead to a Quarrel with France, anda Reconcilia- 
tion with America, which is his favorite idea.” 


Samuel Longfellow: Memoir and Letters. Edit- 
ed by Joseph May, Minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 184. 

Ir was necessary that, in the biography of a 

man so modest, simple, and retiring as Samuel 

Longfellow, we should feel no sense of contrast 

or even serious difference between the subject 

and the author; and this condition has been 
met in the book which has been written by the 

Rev. Joseph May. If Mr. Longfellow had 

ever imagined that his Life would be written, 

and had got an inkling who would be chosen 
to write it, he would probably have sought 
him out, not with Dr. Johnson’s sanguinary 
purpose, but to crush the flower of his inten- 
tion in the bud. It is fortunate that his mo- 
desty prevented an anticipation which might 
have been fatal to his Life as written here; for 
had he known with what reserve and delicacy 

Mr. May would write of him, he certainly 

might have given him permission to proceed 

without the slightest violation of his habitual 
modesty. A biography in more perfect har- 
mony with Mr. Longfellow’s character and 
spirit, his most zealous friends could not desire. 

We often have the evidence that the measure 
of a man’s influence is not in anything he does, 
but in some quality of his personal life, and 

Mr. Longfellow’s fortunes are confirmatory of 

the truth of this idea. He certainly was not 

an active man. Born in 181%, and dying in 

1802, he was a settled minister for only fifteen 

years, all told—three in Fall River, Mass., 

seven in Brooklyn, N. Y., and five in German 
town, Pa. He compiled a * Book of Hymns 
and Tunes,’ and, with the assistance of his 

friend Samuel Johnson, two other hymnals, * A 

Book of Hymns’ and ‘Hymns of the Spirit.’ 

He also compiled a vesper service which was 

remarkable for the sincerity of its several 

parts, wrote a few articles for the Radical, a 

brief biography of his friend Johnson, and a 





fuller one of his brother Henry. Here, cer- 
tainly, was but a small amount of work for a 
lifetime that was extended over more than 
seventy years. But it furnishes no measure of 
his service to society. Virtue was always 
going out of him to help his neighbors and his 
friends. His gentle speech, his quiet humor, 
his ready sympathy, his broad humanity, se- 
cured for him the Jove of all who knew him, 
and the remembrance of him was a perpetual 
inspiration to the several parishes to which he 
ministered. 

Mr. May tells very briefly the story of his 
childhood and his school and college life. Gira- 
duating at Harvard in 1839, he entered the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1842, and his stu- 
dies there, broken by a year in Fayal, ended in 
1846. The school was never better stocked 
with men of force and genius than while he 
was there. Among his mates were 0. B 
Frothingham, W. R. Alger, Joseph Henry 
Allen, T. W. Higginson, and Samuel Johnson. 
E. E. Hale was his college classmate and his 
lifelong friend. The ‘ Book of Hymns’ was com- 
piled when he and Johnson were in the school 
together. Newman's ‘ Lead, kindly Light” 
appeared in it as anonymous, and for the first 
time in a hymnal, though it was written in 
1833. ‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee,” also, made 
here its first appearance in America. Mr 
May writes briefly of Mr. Longfellow’s free 
dom in changing hymns, and with imperfect 
sympathy. A letter of Mr. Longfellow’s is 
given, in which he endeavors to justify bim- 
self. An essential part is omitted which urged 
the common identification of Christ with God 
as a reason for changing ‘*Christ” to ‘*God™ 
in various hymns. <A more serious omission is 
that of any adequate recognition of Mr. Long 
fellow’s personal contribution to the treasury 
of sacred song. His hymns have been more 
widely sung than any other Unitarian writer's, 
and they have had generous welcome far out 
of the sectarian bounds. Whittier’s fame as a 
hymunist is largely due to the ‘**Sam Book,” as 
Parker called it, of Longfellow and his friend 
Not a hymn of Whittier’s, written as such, has 
had any vogue. His famous hymns have all 
been made out of his longer poems—the most 
of them by Longfellow and Johnson. *Hymus 
of the Spirit,’ published in ISG4, was another 
book, not merely the old one revised with a 
new name. Longfellow’s sincerity was mani- 
fested by his leaving out “Christ to the 
young man said,” the beautiful hymn that his 
brother had written for his Fall River ordina- 
tion. The word Christ was its offence. It was 
a word, a title, that Mr. Longfellow never in his 
maturer years permitted himself to use. 

Mr. May's characterization of Dr. Noyes’s 
teaching in the Divinity School as * tedious 
and uninteresting in the extreme” will not be 
cordially accepted by many of his pupils. 
Noyes’s anticipation of the latest critical re 
sults was certainly remarkable. Graduating 
in 1846, it was not until IS#8 that Mr. Long- 
fellow became a settled minister. The humors 
of his candidating come out in his letters to 
Hale and Johnson, the two favored corre 
spondents of his early manhood; and Johnson 
always kept his place. Full of gayety and 
humor, his letters never fail to please and 
charm. Often languid and miserable, either 
he did not write so much about his health as 
did George Eliot and some other invalids, or 
Mr. May has been more judicious than their 
biographers. It was like him, however, to put 
his best foot toremost and hide his wounds 
In the barest room he could always find some 
pleasant feature, and he was always seeking 


He was the mildest-mannered man that ever 
preached an anti-slavery sermon, but he was a 
Garrisonian abolitionist, and he did not hold 
back his testimony in the days of great events 
It marks the sensitiveness of the pro-slavery 
mind that even his gentle protestation raised 
a storm of angry disapproval. This happened 
in Fall River and also in Brooklyn, where 
a ‘John Brown sermon” was the stone of 
stumbling and the rock of offence. The trou 
bie hastened his resignation in both places 
He would have preferred disunion to war, but, 
though a man of peace, he was perhaps more 
combative and polemical than Mr. May con 
ceives. When his most precious beliefs were 
thoughtlessly impugned, he could strike as 
hard as any one in their just defence 

He was fond of travel and went to Euroj~ 
many times. Mr. May is sparing of his letters 
from abroad, using good judgment here as 
elsewhere. A letter about Carlyle and one about 
Tennvson are particularly good, recording un 
pressions of their looks and talk. Enjoying 
every form of art, Mr. Longfellow’s delight in 
music was the sweetest solace of his uneventful 
life. What Beethoven's Fourth Symphony 
meant for him is told in a delightful chapter 
which one should have in hand some dav when 
hearing the music. He was very fond of chil 
dren, and especially of boys. Many of his let 
ters to one of these are given, a benghet On 
a young life too soon cut off His friendship 
with Samuel Johnson was an ideal relation, 
abounding in the rarest mutual sympathy and 
instigation, Both men were extremely charac 
teristic products of the Transcendental move 
ment and members of a clearly defined grou, 
which included also Frothingham and Wassor 
and Higyinson and Weiss. They never sut 
rendered to the scientific Invaders 

With the biography comes a volume of sr 
mons, essays, and addresses. They show a vigor 
ous thinker, and a man whose lofty ideality 
did not prevent bis close acquaintance with 
men's common needs. He was not one of the 
liberals who cannot distinguish things that 
differ. He had the frankest predilection for 
clear thinking, and could say what he did not 
believe as well as what he did. Withall his 
modesty he had a noble self-respect. On his 
seventieth birthday he could rejoice that he 
had lived ‘seventy happy, peaceful. and not 
useless years.” Each of the volumes has 4 por 
trait Both are highly characteristic, on 
meditative and the other interested and alert 
With these volumes there should be another, a 
collection of his hymns and other poems, and 
such a volume is being prepared by Miss Alice 
Longfellow 


The Art of Music By C. Hubert H. Parry 
D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 374 

Dr. Parry is by many competent judges con 

sidered the most original of living English 
composers, and among the writers on musi: 
certainly no one surpasses him in knowledge. 
style, and the gift of original thought. There 
are many excellent articles by specialists in 
Grove's * Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ 
but none better than Dr. Parry's on Form, So 
nata, Symphony, etc. He has now written a 
book the modest and somewhat indefinite title 
of which gives no idea of the treasures to be 
found between its covers. Were we asked to 
name a single book which students of music 
should read and reread for its facts and opi 
pions, we should unhesitatingly s«lect ‘The Art 
of Music.” [t is not exactly a book for begin- 





thers’ happiness in unobtrusive ways. 





ners, since the chapters on Scales and Folk 
music presuppose considerable technical know 
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ledge; but this ought not to prevent amateurs 
from reading it, since the greater part of it is 
intelligible to all who can understand an ordi- 
nary newspaper criticism of a musical produc- 
tion. 

‘The Art of Music’ is not a formal history of 
music and musicians, but rather an account of 
the evolution of music from primitive times to 
the present day. Instead of making great 
composers the centre of interest, and grouping 
facts about them, Dr. Parry traces the lines of 
musical evolution, introducing composers mere- 
ly as illustrations, without dwelling on the de- 
tails of their lives. But what especially dis- 
tinguishes his book from most ‘“ histories” and 
‘* stories” of music is, that it is not a compila- 
tion from previous works, but a résumé by one 
who observes for himself and thinks for him- 
self, thus providing new points of view and 
new lights. His book is entirely free from the 
besetting sin of most German histories of 
music of repeating from other books ready- 
made opinions which are already obsolete. 
What it does is, on the contrary, to set up new 
standards of judgment, and it may be safely 
said that, with very few exceptions, Dr. Par- 
ry’s opinions of musicians from Palestrina to 
Wagner will be the opinions held generally in 
the next century. 

The plan of the book is indicated by the 
headings of the chapters: Preliminaries, Scales, 
Folk-music, Incipient Harmony, Pure Choral 
Music, Rise of Secular Music, Combination of 
Old Methods and New Principles, Climax of 
Early Instrumental Music, Beginnings of Mo- 
dern Instrumental Music, Middle Stage of Mo- 
dern Opera, Middle Stage of Sonata Form, Bal- 
ance of Expression and Design, Modern Tenden- 
cies, Modern Phases of Opera. A special interest 
attaches to the chapters on national types of 
the scale and folk-song, in these days when lo- 
cal and national color plays so great a réle in 
music. Ina later chapter the author drawsan 
extremely interesting parallel between Bach 
and Handel, which will open some eyes in 
England, and which he finally sums up in the 
words that Bach 


‘** appeals to a much smaller public than Han- 
del, aud is totally unacceptable to shallow, 
worldly, or unpoetical temperaments; but he 
has given much higher pleasure to those whose 
mental and emotional organization is suffi- 
ciently high to be in touch with him, and 
there are but few of the great composers of 
later times who have not felt him to be their 
most inspiring example.” 

Dr. Parry does not hesitate to tell modern 
composers that the day for sonatas is past; in- 
deed, he is able to deduce this fact from the 
practice of most of these composers themselves, 
whereas critics and historians have been gene- 
rally blind to it. While just to Mozart's ge- 
nius, the author does not overrate it, as most 
historians do—i. e., he avoids the ludicrous 
method of German historians of saying nil 
nisi bonum about great composers of the past, 
whereby they make it impossible to trace the 
lines of progress. But it is in the modern 
chapters that Dr. Parry best shows his supe- 
riority of judgment over the German bisto- 
rians (Langhaps excepted, who is less media 
val in his method and judgments than his col- 
leagues). He assigns Schubert, Chopin, and 


‘Wagner their proper place, and has many ad- 


mirable and suggestive things to say about 
them. Here, for instance, in the remarks on 
Wagner's vocal style (p. 362), isa gem of lucid 
criticism : 

“The art is not limited to obvious tune on 
one side, and chaotic recitative on the other, 
but is capable of endless shades of difference. 
Wagner makes Mime sing melody because he 





is a sneaking impostor who pretends to have 
any amount of beautiful feelings and has none; 
that, no doubt, is a subtlety of satire, but oth- 
erwise he generally reserves vocal melody for 
characteristic moments of special exaltation.” 

A few statements in this book will surprise 
the reader, as, for instance, the one on p. 84, 
that Irish folk-music is ‘‘ probably the most 
human, the most varied, most poetical, and 
most imaginative in the world.” But there is 
only one point on which we decidedly differ 
from Dr. Parry. He makes no mention what- 
ever of Robert Franz, and names Brahms as 
the third in the great trio of song-composers, 
with Schubert and Schumann, In our opinion 
his trio is almost as absurd as it would be to 
make an operatic triumvirate of Mozart, Wag- 
ner, and Mascagni. We have made a careful 
and repeated study of Brahms’s songs, and are 
more and more astounded at their shallowness 
and emptiness. We have also found invaria- 
bly that the admirers of Brahms were entirely 
unfamiliar with Franz. It is only on this 
ground that we can explain Dr. Parry’s blind- 
ness to him, and we are convinced that a tho- 
rough study of the 257 songs of Franz will 
cause him to give that marvellously original 
genius a page or two in the next edition of his 
book. 





Social England : A Record of the Progress of 
the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, 
Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, Litera- 
ture, and Manners, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Various Writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill. Vol. I. From the 
Earliest Times to the. Accession of Edward 
the First. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 184. 

THE appearance of this book is significant in 
more ways than one. In the first place, it is a 
sign of the times that an experienced man of 
letters like Mr. Traiil should be ready to un- 
dertake the editorial labor, and that good men 
of business, like Messrs. Cassell and Messrs. 
Putnam, should be ready to assume the finan- 
cial risk, involved in the issuing of a portly 
work of some three or four volumes on ‘“‘ so- 
cial” history. It is the best sort of indication 
of the direction in which the interest of the 
educated public is going. Modern democratic 
sympathies, the application to history of the 
conceptions of ‘‘evolution” and ‘organism ” 
and ‘“‘environmeut,” the pressure of economic 
difficulties—these and other forces are causing 
us to look at the story of the past in a new sort 
of way, to put the emphasis in a different 
place, to ask new questions. The realization 
of this it was which, with its attractive style, 
gave Green’s ‘ History of the English People’ 
its extraordinary success. But even Green 
made social history subordinate to his narra- 
tive of political events; and the codperative 
undertaking now conducted by Mr. Traill is 
perhaps the first considerable work in English 
which has put social development really in the 
forefront. 

Yet it is a pity that, going so far, Mr. Traill 
has not gone further. The defect of the work 
as we now have it is that it creates too great 
a multiplicity of impressions ; it tries to strike 
us with equal emphasis in too many directions; 
it ceases to be a story and becomes an encyclo- 
pedia. And yet among the many lines of 
thought there is one which could so easily have 
been made the main line, and furnished the 
thread of consecutive interest which now the 
book lacks. It is pretty clear that just as in 
the thirties and forties of this century the 
practical work of constitution-making led to 
the appearance of constitutional history as a 
more or less separate branch of study, so now 








the economic problems of the day are pushing 
economic history to a position of importance. 
And one need not accept a materialistic view 
of history in order to recognize that the econo- 
mic evolution of society is more fundamental 
than any other single subject of historical in- 
vestigation, and that around it and in subor- 
dination toit may readily be grouped a very 
large part of what is best worth attention in 
law and science and manners. If some such 
idea as this had governed the construction of 
the book, we should have been spared the ab- 
surdity of having as much space devoted to the 
details of costume as to the most essential 
questions of social organization. Mr. Traill 
had a great opportunity, and he has but half 
profited by it. 

The book is significant in another way: it 
restores five centuries to English history. 
Under the influence of the Teutonist school of 
historians, of which Freeman and Green and 
Dr. Stubbs were the best-known representa- 
tives, the history of the people of England bas 
been made to begin with the English invasion 
of Britain. The Celtic and Roman periods 
either have been disregarded altogether, or 
have been assigned a brief introductory chap- 
ter for the purpose mainly of explaining why 
they are unimportant. But now in ‘ Social 
England’ we have 120 pages given to ‘‘ Eng- 
land before the English”; and for this new in- 
terest in things before Hengist and Horsa 
there is an explanation. So long as it was 
thought that Celtic and Roman life had no 
abiding influence on the later history of Eng- 
iand, its investigation could hardly fail to be 
regarded as nothing more than the idle sport 
of archeologists. The explanation, in large 
measure, of the space here given to pre-Eng- 
lish times is that more than one of the writers 
believe thatthe degree of continuity between 
those times and later ages was much greater 
than has commonly beensupposed. It is worth 
noting that the abandonment of the ultra 
Teutonist position would seem to have been 
the result not of arguments like those of Mr. 
Coote for the survival of Roman political in- 
stitutions, but of arguments like those of Mr. 
Seebohm for the continuity of agrarian life. 
Mr. York-Powell—who, as the editor of the 
‘ Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ can hardly be sus- 
pected of anti-Teutonic sympathies—now tells 
us that ‘‘ the English conqueror found estates 
cultivated by British servi and liberti and 
coloni, according to certain rules and customs 
for the profit of the dominus and patronus 
aud their own living. He stepped into the 
Roman patron’s, or even the earlier Celtic 
chief’s place, exacted his dues, and farmed 
more or less after his fashion” (p. 125), And 
again: ‘‘ The slaves and bondsmen seem to 
have lived and worked precisely as they had 
for their former masters” (p. 122). This isa 
view of the beginnings of English history 
which involves the rewriting of many a page 
of our standard constitutional and legal text- 
books. Perhaps, however, it will be better not 
to set about that work just yet; for Mr. York- 
Powell, with the élan which characterizes 
him, leaps somewhat too hastily from proba- 
bility to the language of certitude. There is 
much more in early English social history than 
the survival of the Roman agricultural sys- 
tem; and much investigation will still be ne- 
cessary before we can satisfactorily determine 
the relations of the various elements to one 
another. We have called attention to Mr. 
York-Powell’s utterance, not because it is the 
whole truth, but because it marks a reaction 
from ‘‘the forests of Germany” whieh can 
hardly fail to be salutary, 
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American Types of Animal Life. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 8vo, pp. 374, illustrated. 


THE recent diffusion of science has made the 
public more exacting, until it now demands 
instruction from men of eminence in their spe- 
cialties rather than from compilers. This book 
is one of a considerable number of good ones 
that owe their existence to increased interest 
in the study of nature and a keener apprecia- 
tion of the best sources of information. Prof. 
Mivart is a distinguished specialist, and has an 
excellent reputation as an authority in various 
lines of natural history. His brilliancy, ener- 
gy, and originality invest his subjects with ex- 
ceptional interest, and his rank among the 
greater scientists leads to a presumption in fa- 
vor of the accuracy of his work. The higher 
education that has caused the distaste for 
knowledge, so often incompetent, at second 
band, has also made the general reader more 
critical, more ready to detect inaccuracy, and 
less ready to tolerate it. And so, while our 
author may be sure his book will be well re- 
ceived, he can hardly expect certain evidences 
of haste, carelessness, or worse, on its pages to 
pass without severe criticism. An illustration 
occurs in the statement, ‘* No single kind of 
ape which exists in America is found anywhere 
else,” p. 3, which is followed, p. 20, by notice 
of the green monkey of the Cape Verde Islands, 
introduced in the Antilles, where it bas run 
wild. A similar instance is that of the rac- 
coon, which is ‘‘absolutely peculiar to North 
America,” on p. 211, but extends its natural 
range ‘‘allover the United States, both north 
to Alaska and south to Costa Rica,” on p. 212, 
and, through ‘‘a Southern species, is to be 
found all over South America as far south as 
the Rio Negro,” on p. 213. Page 129 states 
positively that ‘‘a snake's body can be bent 
only from side to side,” yet this does not pre- 
clude descriptions and figures of the manner 
in which the snake strikes its prey, the cobra 
raises its body and bends its head forward, or 
the constrictors twine around and crush their 
victims. Of course the author meant that a 
snake does not progress by raising the middle 
of its body from the ground, like the caterpil- 
lars vulgarly called measuring or span worms; 
he should have said so. A final example, at- 
tributable either to defective observation or 
erratic imagination, may be taken from p. 125, 
the account of the rattle of the snake: 

‘‘Its three terminal segments or vertebrae 
become united together into one solid whole, 
and also become enlarged in size and specially 
modified in form, being swollen at the hinder 
end. This bony structure is covered with a 
special development of the soft, deeper skin 
from which all the outer skin and scales of the 
body are formed, the soft structure being so 
subdivided by grooves as to form three seg- 
ments, which themselves become coated with 
three corresponding dense layers of outer skin, 
or, as it is technically called, ‘epidermis,’ thus 
forming three horny rings. These constitute 
all the rattle there is in young snakes which 
have not yet shed their skin. . . . When 
the moult actually takes place, the old cover- 
ing of the tail end is not cast off (being held by 
the swollen end of the bone before noted),” ete. 


In fact, however, half-a-dozen or more of 
the vertebrie unite, instead of three: the bone 
they form is enlarged forward and tapers 
backward, instead of being swollen at the 
hinder end; the tail, before sloughing, has but 
one dense outer horny layer, instead of three; 
the young snake has but one horny ring before 
the first slough, instead of three; a young 
snake has no rattle till the first slough provides 
the first loose ring: and when the moult takes 
place, the old covering of the tail is not held 
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by the swollen end of the bone but by the skin 
Prof. Mivart knows more about birds and 
mammals than about snakes. 

In view of the title-page, the number of illus- 
trations that do not belong to American types 
is at first a cause of some surprise. The text 
explains that the type introduces its group, a 
proper understanding of which is not possible 
without consideration of old-world members. 
A study of the class of mammals to which this 
book is written as an introduction would be 
incomplete without reference to relations 
among lower vertebrates. Consequently the 
turkey, the snake, and the bullfrog are added 
to the list of the mammalian types—monkey, 
opossum, bat, bison, raccoon, sloth, seal, whale, 
and the ‘‘other beasts.” 





Wah-Kee-Nah and Her People. By James C. 
Strong, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Veteran Reserve 
Corps, U.S. A. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1893 
Svo, pp. 275. 

THIS volume, so we are told, is called Wakee 

nah in grateful recognition of the services of a 

‘* beautiful, fearless, and true hearted” Yakima 

(Oregon Indian) girl who was a servant some 

forty years ago in the family of the author's 

brother, and who, while living in this capacity, 
rescued his child from drowning, and subse- 
quently, at the risk of her own life, saved that 
of the author. About onethird of the book is 
devoted to an account of this modern Pocahon 
tas and her people, while all the rest, including 
some fifty pages given up to a summary of the 
conquest of Mexico, consists of certain *‘ brief 
outlines of history,” which are dragged into the 
record, apparently for no other purpose than 
to furnish a basis for arraigning the white 
man for the way in which he has ever treated 
the Indian. In fact, our author's object in re- 
capitulating many of these horrible occur- 
rences seems to have been, in part, ‘‘to lessen 
the blame attached to the Indian for the acts 
of retaliation, often savage and brutal,” to 
which he has been incited: and, at the same 
time, to induce those who may read the book 

‘to think upon one of the great questions of the 

day—how to solve the Indian problem.” 

This is certainly a praiseworthy motive, and, 
so far as we are concerned, there cannot be two 
opinions as to the shameful manner in which 
these people have been treated, and the neces- 
sity of adopting a modus vivendi which will 
insure them against future outrage on the part 
of the Government as well as from private in- 
dividuals. On this point there is not room for 
an argument: and it is an encouraging sign to 
find that those of us who are familiar with the 
disgraceful record are not anxious to provoke 
a discussion by singling out any particular peo- 
ple for condemnation. But, while conceding 
our own shortcomings, we are not prepared to 
endorse all the remedies suggested by our au- 
thor; neither do we accept many of his state- 
ments, especially those in which, following in 
the wake of certain old writers, he describes the 
manners, customs, etc., of the different tribes 
with which he deals. Take, for example, as 
bearing upon the first of these points, what we 
are told (p. 268) about the class of men sent out 
as Indian agents. No doubt they were often 
incompetent, occasionally dishonest, and al- 
most any change would have been an improve- 
ment upon the way in which they were for- 
merly chosen. It is even possible, though we 
doubt it, that the army (p. 271) would today 
furnish better material from which to select 
these officials than can be found in civil life. 
So, too, the institution of training-schools, with 
special reference to instruction in farming, 











might be a step in the right direction, though 
the fact that the Indian cultivated corn lon 
before the white man landed on these shores 
would seem to indicate that the trouble is not 
so much in teaching him the process as if ts in 
persuading him to undergo the amount of labor 
necessary to suceess. However, be this as it 
may, it is not a point upon which we care to 
enlarge, for the reason that these suggestions 
considered as remedies, do not strike at the 
root of the disease. Todo this with any pros- 
pect of success, the system of tribal organiza 
tions, with its attendant train of evils, must be 
sWept away, or, as our author (p. 270) aptly 
says, the Indians, except in the matter of alice 
nating land, must be made ‘citizens as soon 
as possible, amenable to and protected by 1 
same laws as the white citizen Until this ts 
done we may be very sure that the Indian 
question will not be settled, not even if a 
school were established on every square mile of 
the different reservations and all the agents 
were angels 

In regard to the manners, customs, trad 
tions, etc., of these people a word of caution is 
rendered necessary by the fact that in these 
‘outlines ” fact and fiction are so often mixed 
as to make it difficult for any one but a sp 
cialist to tind bis way This, however, is not 
altogether the fault of the old chroniclers. They 
saw here a condition of affairs which had no 
parallel in Europe, and in describing it they 
had to make use of the only terminology with 
which they were acquainted. Instead of in 
terpreting their accounts by what we now 
know of Indian life and habits of thought, it 
Was, at one time, the custom to read them in 
the light of the civilization that prevailed in 
Spain, and this led to error, Thus, when we 
are told (pp. 22. GO) et ‘that the Indian be 
lieved in one God—the author of all good—and 
in an evil spirit who was ever going about d 
ing evil,” we at once call a halt, for we know 
that bis religion was a kind of fetishism, and 
that he had not reached that stage of progress 
where the conception of dualism in the spiritual 
bierarchy was possible. His Manito, or guar- 
dian spirit, Was sometimes good and sometimes 
bad, or, measuring it by that of a neighbor 
and rival, it was either superior or inferior in 
power, and hence to be cherished or discarded 
as the case might be. The idea of God and De 
vil, as we flatter ourselves we understand it, 
came in with the missionaries. and it is doubt 
ful whether it has been assimilated even by 
those tribes which are said to be Christianized 

Harmful as is this method of interpretaticn 
when applied to our Indians, it is productive 
of greater error when used with reference to a 
people “far advanced in civilization,” as the 
Mexicans (p. 25) are said to have been. In 
this portion of his work our author gives full 
play to his imagination, and accordingly we 
read of emperors, temples, palaces, chirogra- 
phy, ete.. where a specialist of the Morgan 
school would speak of a war chief, a medicine 
lodge, and picture-writing. So, also, an eth- 
nologist like Brinton, instead of telling us that 
the Mexicans were more advanced in civiliza- 
tion (p 216) than any of our Indians, would 
have contented himself with saying that ‘* cul- 
ture was not monopolized by a few tribes”; 
and that whenever the surroundings favored 
such a development ‘‘the neighboring tribes, 
though of different stocks, enjoyed it to nearly 
an equal degree.” Errors (or, if the phrase be 
preferred, differences of opinion) like these 
might be multiplied indefinitely. They are 
the result of the two different methods of in- 
terpreting the early chronicles, and to this ex- 
tent they are excusable. But even if this be 
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granted, and we overlook mistakes which have 
an apparent foundation in fact, what shall we 
say of the statement (p. 263) that ‘‘the few Az- 
tecs who remain to-day are mere nomads in the 
country that was once their own,” and this in 
face of the fact that the aboriginal population 
of Mexico, according to Bandelier, has in- 
crease l in the last 360 years, and when we 
knov that President Juarez, who overthrew 
Maximilian and the empire set up by the French 
invaders, was an Indian ? 

In conclusion, we must remind our author 
that, in recounting the sad incidents that 
marked the early intercourse between the 
European and the Indian, it is not sufficient 
to put ourselves in the Indian’s place and look 
at events solely from his point of view: we 
must also regard them from the level of the 
white man, and then judge them by the 
moral code that prevailed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and not by that of the nineteenth. 
Viewed in this way, massacres like those of the 
Pequots (p. 9) and of the Mexicans by Al- 
varado can be explained and defended, though, 
as we have elsewhere said, it would be as rea- 
sonable to expect to gather grapes from thorns 
and figs from thistles as to find that the Span- 
ish conquerors or the English colonists were 
actuated by sentiments of justice and hu 
manity in all their dealings with the Indians. 





A Treatise on Money, and Essays on Mone- 
tary Problems. By J. Shield Nicholson. 
London: Black; New York: Macmillan. 
1893. 

Tus work consists of a treatise on money, 

written in the first place for the industrial 

classes of the Wholesale Codperative Society 
and published with several minor essays in 

1883, together with half-a-dozen articles that 

have more recently appeared in various peri- 

odicals, Several of the latter, we may say at 
once, have no particular relation to monetary 
science, and the remainder are so slight as to 
give rise to the suspicion that they are inserted 
as padding. It would have been worthier of 
Prof. Nicholson's reputation to write this treat- 
ise anew, and the subject is certainly of suf- 
ficient timeliness and importance to have jus- 
tified it. This may be said with less hesitation 
because Prof. Nicholson is really a good writer 
and clear thinker, who has already done ex- 
cellent work aud will do more; and, it might 
be added, had it not been for the ‘burning 
question” of bimetallism, the ‘Treatise on 

Money’ would have had merit enough to jus- 

tify a second edition. 

Bimetallism, however, being at the front, 
and having received, in this country at least, 
some rather damaging treatment at the hands 
of its friends as well as its foes, we should have 
expected Prof. Nicholson, who is an enthusias- 
tic bimetallist, to look most carefully to the 
preparation of the bimetallic case. It is there- 
fore a disappointment to find him providing a 
maximum of reproach and assertion, a modicum 
of argument, and a minimum of proof. We shall 
endeavor to lay bare the slight foundation upon 
which he erects his theories, conceding, by the 
way, that it is after all upon this foundation 
alone that any rational theory of bimetallism 
must rest. 

Stripped of its accessories, this basis is the 
proposition that a depreciating standard of 
value is economically desirable. Prof. Nichol- 
son thinks there is no reasonable doubt that if 
the stock of the precious metals had not been 
increased by the discoveries in the sixteenth 
century, the progress of trade and industry 
which took place would have been impossible. 





The laborers who mine gold create a demand 
for commodities; this demand raises prices in 
the country where the gold is mined; these 
higher prices draw goods from other countries; 
this makes an increased demand and higher 
prices there; and so *“‘the whole industry of 
the civilized world was quickened with new 
life, and the production and the consumption 
of all kinds of real wealth were stimulated.” 
But since 1874 the”e have been diminishing pros- 
perity and diminishing supplies of gold, and 
the method of concomitant variations evables 
us to infer that the diminished supply of gold 
is the cause of the diminished prosperity. 
Hence the general proposition is reached that 
increased supplies of money give ‘‘a real and 
generous stimulus to the industrial activity of 
the world.” Conversely, if the supplies of 
gold diminish and we refuse to use silver as 
money, we may expect ‘‘overproduction, loss 
of profit, and depression.” Prof. Nicholson 
will not even concede that when prices are de- 
clining those in receipt of fixed salaries and 
wages may fare well, for ‘‘*employment will be 
irregular,” as declining prices cause decreased 
profits; although he in the same breath de- 
clares that producers experience loss of profits 
because they are unable to readjust money 
wages. And finally those in receipt of fixed 
money incomes do not gain, because the ‘‘ mid- 
dle men” rapaciously keep up retail prices 
while they get the benefit of reduced prices in 
their wholesale purchases. 

It certainly seems as if there was something 
of the ‘“‘insane roct” in bimetallism to cause 
sober writers like Prof. Nicholson to go on 
after this fashion. But, howeverthat may be, 
it is evident, in the first place, that the open- 
ing up of the great wheat fields of the North- 
west would have the effects ascribed by Prof. 
Nicholson to discoveries of silver and gold. 
His language is as applicable to one case as an- 
other. The farmers and laborers of the West 
created a demand for commodities just as the 
gold-miners did, and this demand had a similar 
effect on industry. But, in the second place, 
the assumption that continually rising prices 
are economically advantageous is entirely in- 
admissible. The question lies between borrow- 
ers and lenders. What will be the effect upon 
them of the expectation that a man who bor- 
rows a thousand dollars when wheat is ninety- 
nine cents a bushel can repay it ina year by 
selling wheat at one dollar a bushel and with a 
corresponding advance every succeeding year? 
It is evident that lenders will be cautious and 
borrowers eager; the result of which would 
appear in the rate of interest. The borrower 
would insuch case be no better off than before, 
nor the lender either. 

But if this were not the case, and industry 
was ‘‘quickened with new life” by a factitious 
rise in prices, experience shows that such quick- 
ening is followed by paralysis. It is a com- 
monplace of the stock market that most specu- 
lators are ‘‘ bulls,” and if we take a survey of 
the world we find it covered with the wrecks 
and ruins of the enterprises of too sanguine 
capital. How much money can Prof. Nicholson 
prove to have been lost through the benumbing 
influence of falling prices? For every million 
that he can imagine to have been lost in this 
way, we will undertake to demonstrate losses 
of ten millions through over-confident specula- 
tion. Who gets rich in the long run—the man 
who tries for a high rate of interest, or the one 
who prefers a low one? Experience answers 
this question with emphasis. It is not too 
much to say that if all those contemplating 
new investments of capital were to be per- 
suaded that they had overestimated the profits 





to accrue, there would be far less wild specula- 
tion and much more sound business. 

‘*The overweening conceit which the great- 
er part of men have of their own abilities is an 
ancient evil remarked by philosophers and mo- 
ralists of all ages. Their absurd presumption 
in their own good fortune has been less taken 
notice of. It is, however, if possible, still more 
universal. There is no man living who, when 
in tolerable health and spirits, has not some 
share of it. The chance of gain is by every 
man more or less over-valued, and the chance 
of loss is by most men under-valued, and by 
scarce anv man, who is in tolerable health and 
spirits, valued more than it is worth.” 

These words are as true now as when Adam 
Smith wrote them, and they are enough in re- 
ply to the complaints of the ‘‘ debtor class,” 
which is composed of those who cannot dis- 
pose at the advanced prices which they antici- 
pated of the land or goods in which they have 
been speculating. 

Until it can be shown that bimetallism means 
something more than what it has hitherto 
meant, an alternating standard of value, and 
until some means of obtaining it other than 
mere bimetallic inflation is devised, cautious 
people who have capital to invest will prefer 
the existing standard of value; and when such 
people have a decided preference, our recent 
experience proves that any attempt to substi- 
tute a depreciating standard does not ‘‘ quicken 
industry with new life.” 





Good Old Dorchester: A Narrative History 
of the Town, 1630-1890. By W. D. Orcutt. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Author. 

THis large and handsome, but yet tasteful and 

unostentatious, volume tells the story of one of 

the most ancient and honorable towns in the 
country. From a moment even earlier than the 
arrival of Winthrop’s company on the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay, the town of Dorchester 
maintained herself in dignity and beauty for 
long over two centuries and a quarter, till her 
younger sister Boston blotted out her separate 

municipal existence in 1870. There was not a 

decade in these two hundred and forty years 

which did not contribute some striking event, 
or in which some illustrious character could 
not be pointed out within the limits of old 

Dorchester, to signalize the spot which the 

very earliest pioneers had selected as the home 

of freedom, of enterprise, and of piety. The 
current of ‘‘remarkables,” to use Mather’s 
word, runs in this book naturally after the 
general course of town histories, but with 
strong and wise control over the temptation to 
bring to the surface mere local celebrities, 
which the mistaken pride of descendants and 

townsmen seeks to exalt beyond their dues. A 

goodly number of portraits of the exceptional- 

ly eminent men, and views of some of the an- 
cient and historical houses, adorn the book. 

They are executed in various styles of art, but 

all in good taste. 

Historians of Dorchester are fortunate in 
being able to draw from more than one con- 
temporary annalist. The journals of the pio- 
neer Roger Clap and the pastor Richard 
Mather, and the laborious and faithful annals 
of the town clerk, James Blake, give a chance 
for intimate acquaintance with colonial and 
provincial celebrities the like of which exists 
in very few of our ancient towns. To stimu- 
late readers to investigate Mr. Orcutt’s book 
for themselves, they may be reminded of a 
very few of the striking incidents and great 
men of Dorchester, all duly recorded in this 
volume, In 1633 the first town meeting, the 
basis of all the free institutions of the New 
England States and their progeny, was held in 
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Dorchester—an event shortly to be commemo- 
rated by a monument. In 1635 the greater 
part of the Dorchester Church migrated to 
the Connecticut River, then a fourteen days’ 
journey, and founded the town of Windsor, 
Conn. By the persuasions of the saintly Eliot, 
a large remnant of the Massachusetts Indians 
was peaceably established within the town 
limits of Dorchester, and saved from the per- 
secutions and wars that so often wronged their 
brethren; but the slaughter of one of their 
number by the agent of King Philip was the 
spark tbat fired the wars of 1675-6 all over 
southern New England. William Stoughton, 
the witchcraft judge and benefactor of Har- 
vard College, was the most prominent citizen 
of Dorchester, and died there in 1701. The 
still more famous Increase Mather was born 
there in 1639. In 1695 a colony from Dorches- 
ter made their way tothe banks of the Ashley 
River and founded the church and town of 
Dorchester, South Carolina. But, the site not 
proving all they hoped, they moved to Mid- 
way in Georgia; and when the rest of that 
colony refused to send delegates to the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, Dr. Lyman Hall of Mid- 
way, of the old Dorchester stock, represented 
the colony alone. In 1774 the last half-chest 
of tea washed ashore from the ‘ Boston tea- 
party ” was detected in Dorchester after an or- 
ganized search and publicly burned, and the 
possessor forced to a public apology. In 1776 
Washington completed the investment of Bos- 
ton by the occupation of Dorchester Heights, 
forcing Howe to evacuate the city. Edward 
Everett was born in Dorchester on the 11th of 
April, 1794, and the centennial anniversary of 
his birth was affectionately celebrated by his 
native town. 

Of later matters, Mr. Orcutt’s book describes 
in an interesting manner the singular oppo- 
sition against which the railroad to Plymouth 
had to fight its way through Dorchester; the 
valuable work done by the late Marshall P. 
Wilder in promoting horticulture; and the 
life and genius of the sculptor Ball Hughes. 
His amusing and characteristic incidents of 
the long life of ‘‘Good Old Dorchester,” in 
church, home, school, and war-time, are quite 
too numerous even to be hinted at. The spirit 
of the book is so completely that of affection, 
as its title indicates, that it does not assume 
the character of a critical history. Any one 
examining it from that point of view would 
not be satisfied with some of the insertions and 
some of the omissions; and, considering the 
many distinctions of the ancient town, as in- 
dicated above, one may say that there is still 
room for a real History of Dorchester, even 
after Mr. Orcutt’s labor of love. 





Bibliografia delle Tradizioni popolari Italia, 
Compilata da Giuseppe Pitré. Con tre indici 
speciali. Torino-Palermo: Carlo Clausen. 
1894. Gr. 8vo, two columns, pp. xx, 603. 

Dr. GIUSEPPE PITRE has appropriately crown- 

ed his indefatigable labors in the field of 

Italian folk-lore by this splendid volume, which 

puts the student in possession of the vast ma- 

terial collected and ransacked by the compiler 
during the thirty and more years of his inces- 
sant studies. In the interesting preface, the 
aim of the present work to be helpful to col- 
lectors and students is set forth, and the com- 
piler, if he has erred at all, has erred in the 
direction of copiousness. For this, Pitré has 
earned the gratitude of scholars who know the 
lack of Italian general bibliographies, and the 
peculiar difficulties that beset the collector in 
a country which has the admirable, and, at 
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the same time, exasperating custom of pub 
lishing the most valuable things in, say, twen- 
ty-five copies for wedding presents, which, like 
other wedding gifts, get into commerce only 
on the death of the recipients. 

The scope of this bibliography may first be 
shown by what it excludes. It begins with the 
middle ages, and so omits classical folk-lore, 
and it further omits the class of popular litera- 
ture generally known as chap-books (storie e 
libretti popolari), though modern reprints of 
such as have been the subject of study and 
have a definite folk-lore (demopsicologico) cha 
racter are included. On the other hand, the 
editor has admitted the folk-lore of Corsica, 
Trieste, and Venetian Dalmatia, as well as 
that of the Slavic or Slavonic, German, Greek, 
and Albanian colonies in Friuli, Calabria, Ter 
ra d’Otranto, Sicily, ete. A more difficult 
question concerns the inclusion of poetry of a 
popular nature (poesia popolareyggiante e po- 
polaresca) and novels and facetia of the Ita- 
lian writers of past ages. Here the compiler 
has been guided by his own judgment and that 
of the numerous scholars whom he has consult- 
ed. He has included what seemed more popu- 
lar than literary, and into the second category 
above mentioned he has admitted Straparola, 
Basile, Sarnelli, Arlotto, Mainardi, Domeni- 
chi, Poggio, Doni, Costo, Gozzi, Lippi, ete., 
while excluding Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and 
others of that class. 

It will be seen that Dr. Pitre has understood 
his task in the broadest sense, and he has fur- 
ther enlarged it by registering all articles in 
journals of every description, and all works of 
travel, etc., containing contributions to man- 
ners, customs, etc. In this way the * Bibliogra- 
fia’ is a complete index to the invaluable Ar- 
chivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari 
(Palermo), the oldest folk-lore journal in exist- 
ence, which has been under the management 
of Dr. Pitre since its inception by him in 1882 
The ‘ Bibliografia’ is far, however, from be- 
ingadry list of titles. The editor has, wherev- 
er it seemed helpful, summarized the con- 
tents of the work under notice, or given such 
references as may save the student from pur- 
chasing a worthless book or duplicating one 
he already possesses, It is impossible to be too 
grateful to Dr. Pitre for this part of his labor, 
or for the indexes to be mentioned presently 
The work comprises 6,680 titles (it must be re- 
membered that this tigure denotes various edi- 
tions, articles in periodicals, translations, ete 
arranged alphabetically in six classes: tales, 
stories, legends, and facetiw; songs and melo- 
dies; children’s games and songs: riddles, 
formule, cries of vendors, ete., argot: pro- 
verbs; usages, customs, beliefs and prejudices 
While there is something to be said in favor of 
one alphabetical arrangement, undoubtedly in 
a work of this kind a classification by subjects 
is of great help to the scholar, and any objec- 
tion to the system is removed by the excellent 
index of authors, pseudonyms, and titles of 
anonymous works. There are, besides, two 
other indexes, one of places, in which the vast 
material is distributed over its wide geographi- 
cal range, and one of subjects. The value of 
this last-named index cannot be overestimated. 
Although the editor does not claim that it is 
exhaustive, it is still fullenough to save great- 
ly the time of the student in his researches as 
to any particular topic. The book itself in its 
typographical arrangement is faultless and re- 
flects the greatest credit upon the publisher, 
who has also been the friend and enlightened 
patron of the editor. It may be well to state 
for the benefit of hbraries and amateurs that 
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pies, and the price is twenty-five lire or 
francs 

When we consider that Dr. Pitrd (whose 
works alone furnish 220 titles) is a practising 
physician at Palermo, with no private fortune 
or aid from the State, and with the leisure 
which he can find only in the intervals of an 
arduous profession, we are lost in wonder at 
the enormous amount of labor he has accom 
plished. No one bas ever before so fully col 
lected the folk-lore of his country in every di 
rection, or placed all workers in this fleld under 
such profound obligations. He bas sacrificed 
all other rewards. May he at least have that 
of the grateful appreciation of scholars in bis 
lifetime, and may it not be said of bim. cy 
neri gloria sera venit.” 


Life on the Lagoons. By Horatio F. Brown 

Macmillan 
SELDOM have we come upon so satisfactory 
and charming a book as this. Who has not 
Written about Venice-——not poems merely, but 
descriptive rhapsodies* Byron, Hobhouse, 
Stendhal, Gautier—the list is but begun. Mr 
Howells made his early reputation by his 
sketches of Venetian life. Mr. James, M. Paul 
Bourget have more recently written Venice 
up, as We may properly say. But they, and 
most of the others, differ from Mr. Brown in 
this important respect: they write as travel 
lers who see the outside of the wonderful city, 
and have emotions and enthuse over them: he 
Writes as one who, from long intimacy, has 
come to know the life of the people to-day 
just as, by profound and sympathetic study, 
he has come to know the history of Venic« 
Mr. Brown is as free from illusions regarding 
the Byronic or stage villain Venetians of the 
past as he is from the Ruskinian contempt for 
modern Venetians. He brings forward many 
quaint legends and many well-told accounts of 
contemporary customs; he is alive to the 
unique position of Venice in art and in histo 
ry. Such qualifications very few of the scores 
who have written about Venice possessed 

It is impossible to indicate even the pith of 
his many sketches. In one will be found a clear 
summary of the rise and fall of the Venetian 
state; in another, he traces the development 
f the gondola; in a third, he describes the 
gondohers’ guilds— almost the last survival of 
the old social organism. For pure description, 
read the account of floods in the city, or the 
* Vision of La Sensa.” or “San Nicold del 
Lido.” The chapters on home life, popular be 
liefs, and popular poetry contain more infor 
mation of the most intimate kind than any 
other English book we know of. So, too, the 
brief essay on “A Gondolier’s Bank” reveals a 
very curious and surprising aptitude, on the 
part of the Venetian boatmen, for finance. We 
are inclined to think that they would be aston- 
ished to learn that a majority of the American 
Congress believed it possible to “coin a va- 
cuum.” Curious in another way is the account 
of the osele, or medals which the Doge used to 
strike and present to several thousand noble 
men, each of whom had an hereditary right to 
receive five wild ducks from the Doge at 
Christmas-time, but who, when water fowl 
grew scarce, accepted osele instead. The final 
paper is a rhapsody which, were it not so 
genuine in sentiment and so tasteful in execu- 
tion, would be as intolerable as some of the 
‘* prose pastels’ which we have lately seen. 

For any one who is acquainted with Mr. 
Brown's ‘History of Venice,’ this volume 





holds a surprise in its graceful style; in his 
history he was more formal. To the real love- 
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er of Venice, the person who not merely has 
been dazzled by her exterior but has felt her 
deeper charm, we can recommend this book, 
as being full of that spirit which comes only of 
long acquaintance and knowledge and sym- 
pathy. The volume has many illustrations 
which serve to recall well-known views or to 
reveal scenes in every-day life. 
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Cochrane, Alfred. The Kestrel’ 8 Nest, and Other Verses. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
—— Mary A. A Valiant Ignorance. Macmillan. 
ae 


“A glorious story ... which cannot be too warmly 
recommended to all who love a tale that stirs the bloc 
Perhaps not the least among its many good qualities is 
the fact that its chivalry is of the nineteenth, not of 
the sixteenth century... . The Englishman who saves 
the king... is as interesting aknight as was Bayard. 

. » The story holds the reader's attention from the first 
to last.”—The Critic. 


THE PRISONER OF 


ZENDA. 


By ANTHONY Hore. Oblong 16mo, buck- 
ram, 75 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 


Tours. 


Tyrolean Tours. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


Centre for Coaching Trips 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 
Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
ory, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advant: on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS ASPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. Olustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


THE SUMMER’S TRAVEL ABROAD. 
Applications received at 
The Misses Weldon’s French and English 
ScHoot, 331 Sours 17TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, from 
a few young ladies wishing to join the school’s exclu- 


sive class travelling about EUROPE, June to Octo 
ber, 1894, 


EUROPEAN PARTY. 


London, Paris, Switzerland, and Italy, with a week in 
Holland and a Coaching Trip in the Isle of Wight. For 
circular address 

Miss L. M. DAME, 111 Green St., Lynn, Mass. 


VACATION TOUR I N EUROPE. 


EDWARD — YN COLE, A.M., 
P.O. Box 1409, New York. 


Miss MORGAN, WHO HAS CHAPE- 
roned vacation parties to Europe, would like this 
summer to take a few lise ladies fora = of study 
and travel. Address Miss MorGAN, Prin. Young Ladies’ 
School, Portsmouth, N 


aU "ROPE. tg ‘Select Party of Ladies. 
pA Three months. Sixth party. For circular, address 
Miss Barsour. 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. VY. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A gentleman wishes to let, gg es his good house 
(biliard-room, large old a en, four tennis-courts, 
etc.), fifteen minutes rail, West End or city, on inex- 

ensive terms, for four to twelve months. Servants 
left if desired. Communicate w ith P., care the Nati Nation. 

















The Nation. 


Fletcher, J. B., and Carpenter, Prof. G. R. Introduc 
— to Theme-Writing. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 60 
cents 

Glazier, Capt. ere. Headwaters of the Mississippi. 
Rand, MeNally & 

Green, Mrs. J. R. onal Life in the Fifteenth Century. 
2 vols. Macmillan. $5. 

Hall, W. E. A Treatise on the Fore Powers and 
Jurisdiction of the British Crown. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press ; New York: Macmillan. 

— C.D. P. Modern Scientific Whist. Brentanos. 


Lang, Andrew. Ban and Arriére Ban : im Rally of Fug*- 
tive Rhymes. Longmans, Green & C 0. 

Lavisse, Prof. E., and Rambaud, Prof. A. Histoire 
Générale du [Ve Siecle 4 nos Jours. [fomelIIl. For- 
mation des Grands Etats. 1270—1492. Paris: A. 
Colin & Cie. 

a, ‘Thomas. A Policy of Free Exchange. Apple- 


ns. 

Maclay, EdgarS. A on ad of the United Lag Navy 
from 1775 to 1893. Vol. I Speeeee. $3.5: 

McCulloch, oe jr. The Ques A Peees, sol Other 
Poems. ridge : Stone & 

Muir, M. mS P The ‘Alchemical aus and the Chemt- 
cal Element. Longmans, pees & Co. $1.50, 

My Two Wives. Cassell. 50 ce 

Pierson, Rev. A. T. The Bible ‘in ‘Private and Public. 
F. H. Revell Co. a. cents. 

Poems, Sonnets, and Verses. London: George 
Bell & Sons; New ¥ ‘ork; Macmillan. $1. 

72S ine Uses of Compressed Air. The Repub- 

ie R 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. Itis visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PiccapILLy, Lonpon, W. 


SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


JUST ISSUED: 


With the Wild Flowers. 


By E. M. HarDINGE. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated. $1.00. 

This delightful little book carries the reader 
through the whole season with the wild flowers, 
as they make their appearance. It is written 
with imagination and the quality of thoroughly 
entertaining, while imparting flower facts with 
strict accuracy. 


The Amateur Aquarist. 


By Mark SAMUEL. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.00. 


An American book indispensable to every 
aquarium owner. It contains Complete Instruc- 
tions for making a New Self-sustaining Aqua- 
rium, requiring Change of Water but Once a 
Year, and Tells How, When, and Where to find 
suitable Water Plants and Fishes. It contains 
over Fifty new Illustrations from life, by which 
to identify the specimens. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers, 


=. and 7 East Stix teenth St., New York. 


COTTAGE AT MT. DESERT, 


For rent 1894. Twelve-room cottage, near the shore. 
Excellent location; sanitary plumbing; grand ocean 
and mountain views; new and convenient. 

Apply to M. TIBBETTS, 
Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me. 





CHOCORUA, N. H. 
TO LET, furnished for the summer, a new 9-roomed 
cottage new — a oy J Lake Chocorua. Address 
107 Irvi ing St., Cambridge, Mass, | 





YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and pre- 


eminently 


a gentleman's smoke. 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co , Successor, Baltimore, Md. 
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Robertson, Rev. Alexander. Fra Paolo Sarpl, the 
Greatest of the Venetians. Whittaker. $1.56 

— Prof. i F. Outline Study of Law. L. K. nti 

& Co 

Saltus, F. S. “The Bayadére, and Other Sonnets. Put- 
nams. 

Samuel, Mark. The Amateur Aquarist. Baker & Taylor 
so. $l. 

Saward, F. E. The Coal Trade, 1894. Coal Trade 

Stevens, Prof. W.A., and Burton, Prof. E.D. A Har 
mony of the Gosp 7 for sistorion! Study. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett & 1. 

bp a A Projected Drama, G. W. Dilling- 

The Y on Book: An Illustrated Quarterly. London : 
Mathews & Lane; Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.50. 

Thompson, D. G. Woman’s New Opportunity. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 25 cents. 

Weyman, S.J. The Manin Black. Cassell. $1. 

Wheatley, H. B. The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Vol. IV. 
a gh George Bell & Sons; New York : Macmillan. 

Wolseley, General Viscount. The Life of John Church- 
ill, Duke of Marlborough. 2vols. London: Bentley & 
Son; New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $10. 

Wright, Gen. M J. General Scott. (Great Command 
ers.] pDpietone. $1.50. 

Wylie, J History of England under Henry the 
‘ourth. Longmans, Green & Co. Vol. L., $3.50; Vol. 


Yeats, W.B, The Celtic Twilight : Men and Women, 
Dhouls and Faeries. Macmillan. $1.25. 


A Tonic 


For Bratn-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: *‘ I have met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 

Descriptive Pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





PRIMITIVE MUSIC: 


An Inquiry into the Origin and Development of Mu- 
sic, Songs, Instruments. Dances, wail Pantomimes 
of Savage Races. By RIcHARD WALLASCHEK With 
Musical Examples. 8vo, $4.50. 


“A most interesting and valuable book, dealing with 
the origin and development of music, a book that de 
serves to be carefully studied by all w ho are interested 
in musical matters. The general reader will find 
the work a storehouse from which he will gather both 
amusement and profit.’’-—Leader, Boston. 

“A veritable storehouse of knowledge, none the less 
useful for being at times highly entertaining. . The 
book —- to be quoted as a model. . . . J A fascinat- 
J volume. ... Thought-stimulating book.”—Musical 

mes. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





Ward's Imported Note Paper. 


(‘Old English Vellum”). 20 cents pound, cut 
any size. Envelopes to match. Send for sam- 
ple. ALBERT B. KING, 

87 and 89 William St., N. Y. 
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‘** Unique in its character and almost unique in value.”—Hartford Times 


HISTORY FOR READY 


REPERE NC E-. 


FROM THE BEST HISTORIANS, BIOGRAPHERS, AND SPECIALISTS. 


THEIR OWN WORDS IN A 


COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORY. 


By J. N. 


President American 


LARNED, 


Library Association 


IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., 


What some of the most Eminent Scholars, pares ators, 


P 


UBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD MLAS 


‘Hist rrans, and Fournailtsts of World say 


James B. Angell, LL.D., President of the University of | Prof. Samuel Barr, A.M., Albion college, Albion, Nich. 


Michigan. 
I have examined with some care the first volume of Mr. J. N. 
Larned’s ‘ History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.’ 


The most scholarly discrimination is shown in the selection of a 


from historical writers. The maps are also worthy of special 
consideration. We have reason to be proud that an American scholar 
has produced this work so invaluable to every student of history, and 
so indispensable to every library. 

Dr. John Fiske, [1.A., Historian: 

I have looked over your specimen pages very carefully and am 
delighted with the work. In your selection of extracts you have shown 
excellent judgment. I believe it will prove one of the most valuable 
reference books in existence. 


Prof. George B. Adams, Ph.D., Professor of History, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

I have looked over the first volume with constantly increasing 
interest. THE PLAN SEEMS TO ME ADMIRABLE and ITS EXECUTION 
EVEN MORE ADMIRABLE STILL. I am sure the work will be in the 
highest degree useful and instructive, both in public libraries and for 
private use. 

Prof. Frederick Lutz, A.M., Albion College, Michigan, For- 
merly of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hap | OWNED THIS ** HistORY FOR READY REFERENCE” WHEN 
I STARTED OUT IN MY EDUCATIONAL LIFE, I SHOULD HAVE SAVED 
MANY HOURS OF WORRY AND WORK. 

W. T. Harris, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Its plan to describe all historical events in the language from 
eminent historical authors has many obvious advantages. No literary 
man writes evenly upon all subjects. He composes sometimes at a 
white heat and makes what may be called literary gems. It is one of 
the great objects of your History for Reference to select the gems of 
history, and accordingly each scholar may possess within the compass 
of the four or five volumes a large part of the most precious histori- 
cal treasures. 


H. B. Adams, Ph.D., LL.D., Prof. of History Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The treatment topically of great matters of History, in the words 
of acknowledged authorities, is for students a vast improvement upen 
mere hack compilations, which make up the substance of many ency- 
clopeedias. The fact that you have not pirated your materials, but 
bave used them with the free consent of the various authors, is a 
strong point in favor of your work. Your work is likely to be more 
readable and truly instructive than are the usual dry bones of encyclo- 
pedic articles. Your accurate habits of work and verification’ will 
give to your compilation a scientific character and recognized value. 


F. M. Crunden, Librarian, St. Louis, Mo. 





Please consider this institution asa subscriber for the work and | 


send the volumes as soon as they appear. 

The prospectus has already been eagerly seized on by a club study- 
ing American history, and will be kept in constant service until re 
placed by installments of the work itself. 

H. L. Osgood, Ph.D., Professor of History, Columbia Col- 
lege. 

The Originality and Comprehensiveness of the plan, the care with 
which the selections have been made, the thoroughness which appears 
throughout, commend the work to my mind 
C. D. Hartranft, D.D., President, Hartford Theological 

Seminary. 

The work projected by Mr. Larned is certainly most helpful. The 
labor-saving to librarian and student is incalculable. 

The historic maps are superior in study and engraving to any 
hitherto published in our country. j 
S. B. Griffin, Editor Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

UPON EXAMINATION, THE WORK STRIKES ME MORE FAVORABLY 
THAN EVER. 

Samuel Swett Grezn, Librarian Worcester, Mass., Public 
Library. 

The work will prove to be OF GREAT VALUE, I am sure, IN THE 
FAMILY, AND INDISPENSABLE IN LIBRARIES. 

W. A. Bardwell, Librarian, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

An examination cannot fail to fill one with satisfaction that such a 
work is to be published. . . . We shall esteem it a very import 
ant addition to our reference department 


IT IS A WORK WHOSE VALUE CANNOT BE OVER- ESTIMATE! 
I CANNOT COMMEND THIS WORK TOO HIGHLY 


V. 1. Fletcher, [1.A., Librarian, Amherst College. 


No oue better than a librarian can appreciate the crying new! £ 
just such a book as this, in which the inquirer will find, not met 
references to authorities, but an actual treatment of the desired sut 


ject by just the best * authority.” 
Hon. J. O. Putnam, Buffa’o, N. Y. 

lam amazed at the general result of your labor My first creat 
surprise is that the work is so complete a compendium of the history of 
states, peoples, and institutions of all historic pemods. The groupio 
of narratives by the most eminent writers is as frase inating as it ist 
vel. Asa guide to the more elaborate histories it seems perfect 


Prof. Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D., The Univ ecules of Chicago, 
Ir IS A CAPITAL IDEA THAT YoU HAVE WORKED OUT, and vours ts 
the most interesting encyclopedia that L believe bas appeared 
Moses Coit Tyler, M.A., L.H.D., Prof. of History in Cornell 
University. 








I have made experiments in many directions for the pose of 
testing its comprehensiveness, its critical value, and its ac vy Itis 
the simple truth tosay that the longer these experiments continued, the 
greater became my admiration for the ingenuity and i licity of the 
plan of this great book, and for the good sch larship : vi the good lite 


: 

rary workmanship that have gone ) into its execution 
E. A. Grosvenor, M. A., Prof. of History at Smith College. 
Yours is a book which no student of histery can afford to be witl 
out. . » The maps are not inde tinite generalities about some coun 


} 


try some time, but are instantaneous historical photographs 


Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews, New York. 

I have examined with ever iacre asing satisfaction and delight the 
specimen pages of your forthcoming * History for Ready Reference 
I consider vour History one appealing with particular force to every 
intelligent journalist. It bears the marks of great and patient care in 
its production. It seems to me there can but be very wide recognition 
of the almost incomparable usefulness of this book 
President L. R. Fiske, D.D., LL.D., Albion College, Albion, 

« Michigan. 

Lam greatly impressed with its value. ITSEEMS MORE THAN A KEY TO 
HISTORY. IT IS AN UNLOCKED TREASURY OF HISTORY. IT IS MORE THAN 
THIS EVEN. ITISASKILFUL GUIDE INTO ALL REALMS AND AGES OF HISTORY 
Williston Walker, Ph.D, Professor of History, Theological 

Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

It will prove WIDELY USEFUL FOR PUBLIC LIRRARIES, SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES, AND INTELLIGENT READERS GENERALLY. I desire also to 
express my satisfaction with the Mars which illustrate the text. They 
ARE A DISTINCT ADVANCE ON ANYTHING HERETOFORE PRODUCED IN 
HISTORIC GEOGRAPHY ON THIS SIDE OF THE ATLANTIC 
Prof. Robert S, Avann, A.M., Ph.D., Albion College, Albion, 

Mich 

A MONUMENTAL WORK—A BOON TO LIBRARIANS AND TEACHERS, 
WHILE THE INTELLIGENT FAMILY IN WHOSE LIBRARY IT SHALL FINDA 
PLACE IS GREATLY TO BE CONGRATULATED 
A. D. Morse, Tl. A.. Prof. of History, Amherst College. 

I hike very much the plan. I like, too. the way in which the plan 
is carried out in the pages of the prospectus. If these are fair speci- 
mens, the work must prove to teachers and students of history simply 
invaluable 
Andrew Stephenson, Ph.D., Professor of History and Juris- 

prudence, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

A VERY VALUABLE WORK, | RECOMMEND Il TO ALL LOVERS OF 
OOD BOOKS 


Rev. J. Williams, D.D., LL D., Bishop of Connecticut, Mid- 
dietown, Conn. 

IT IS RELIABLE AND UP TO DATE, AND GIVES WHAT AN ORDINARY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA DOES NOT 
J. K. Hosmer, Librarian, Minneapolis, Minn. 

I am delighted with it and am sure it must have the greatest value 
as a work of reference. The arrangement makes it easy for the searcher 
to find his way to the man, the city, the State, or the particular deed 
which he wishes to find: and the references give him all necessary hints 
for following up the topic elsewhere. It is a quite extraordinary dis 
tillation into a moderate compass of the voluminous annals of mankind 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


(LEMCKE & BUECHNER}] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 





School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL'S Great German and English Dictiona- 
ry,3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re 
ceive immediate attention. 


LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Peridicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 es 
each, printed from new Soctraty pe _— on superfine 
book paper, & poune in fine i * muslin, marbled 
edges. by. Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. Mong nal price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Nation. 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 
No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA, 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: ents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, bnem ag British Authors, Teubner’ 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
ondemand. A ected e assortment always on hand, anc 
issued. books recei from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 














If y you want ‘FRENCH BOOKS, | or books 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, etc.— send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. § Catalogue on application. 


Importations promptly made. 


| AUTOGRAPHS — 


name tee lets now | 
| BOOKS. eae PORTRAITS. 
7 
AMERICAN PRESS ( co., Baltimore, Md. 


“FOR SALE. A COMPLETE SET OF 


red. 


(N. Y.). 21 vels, 4to, beautifully bound in half red 
morocco. A fine ‘set of this eee interesting weekly, 
which has become very scare 

GEORGE P. H ‘MPAREY, Rochester, N Y. 


THE W. T. KEENER CO., 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
No. 96 reine n Street, Chicago, IL, 
Western Agents for Gould’s Illustrat ‘Unabridged 

oeeeepeey of the Medical and Biological Sciences. 
talogues, and announcements of New Books sent 
oun to any address upon application. 


RENTANO’'S New Clearance Catalogue, 
—Exceptional prices. Sent on r 
BRENTANO’ 8, $1 Union Square. 


[ JNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS SENT 


free. Address Box 462, Concord, Massa. 























Ride a Columbia 


No possible injury 
can result from 
any reasonable 
amount of riding 
-s, ON @ properly con- 

? structed bicycle. 
~ The theory that 
cycling was harm- 
ful has long since 
been exploded, 
and physicians everywhere recommend 
the wheel to-day as affording the best 
means of exercise for men and women. 


Dr. William S. Stewart, Professor Em- 
eritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says: “I regard the use 
of the bicycle as a means of physical 
culture superior to any other means 
in use at the present time.” 


POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed for two two-ccut stamps. 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Presents a perfect picture of the literature of your 
country from the beginning until the present time. 
1,207 authors are represented by 2 671 selections. 
Biography of each author. 160 FINE PORTRAITS. 
Send three 2-c. stamps for illustrated specimen to 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
22 East 16th St., N. Y. Cit 
and learn how to buy it by easy | for 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY. 


MRS. PEARY. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 


‘* We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful | pictures which are reproduced from her ca- 
mera *’—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00. 


CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, a oiitenee rare 
French Books, hcg of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon reques 
G2 Attention is + alled to this valuable collection. 
BRENTA) 


$1 Union’ Square, New York. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best mpognsine 
issued in America. The Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tem mo 
comes paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Men 
Nation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


18 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 


Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on de- 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct supply, at best terms, J 45 yy NEW AND 
SECUND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETs. and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Coaneaen and Literature. 
eee and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., (oreigy Rooksel- 


ers, 149A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, etc. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc. 
































RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
BOOKS. | wSi"hiadaniy, 22 be loth st New York. 








~ Subscriptions to foreign ign pert. 
Foreign Books. odteals, Tauchnits British au- 

Catalogues tw appli- 
cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, a8 ‘School St.. Bostor 


'ACRED BOOKS OF THE | EAST a 

*Zend-Avesta,’ ‘Confucius.’ ‘ Koran,’ Buddhist ‘ Sut- 

tas,’ Vishnn’s* Institutes,’ ‘ Upanish ads,’ Vedic Hymns 
(20 oth others). — PRATT, 6th Ave. , cor. 12th St., N. Y. 


JQACK NUMBERS VOLS, AND SETS 
of the Nation tg ht, sold, and exchan ed by A. 8S. 
CLARK, 34 Park Ro w NY Y. Catalogue No. 38 ready. 


WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 


e N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals, 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers, 














And it Will Keep You Cool 
Drink itwhen you are thirsty; when you 


are tired ; when ap areoverheated. When- 
ever you feel oa deg Hoag temperance 


‘HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


A25c, pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere, 
Send 3c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


KNAG 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


New York, 
22 and aa y ipeitimnore St 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Wasbington, 817 Market Space 


History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by FREDE- 

RICK CHASE. Vol. I. To the outbreak of the college 

controversy. Large 8vo, cloth —" $3.50 net; postage 
ice 


24 cents. Sent on Fecelpt ot price b 7 — 
anover, N. H. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price, 
> ped anywhere for a. Exchanging aspe- 
ty. pa ay 52-page cat. free. 
TYPE R i 45 Liberty Street, N New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, 186 Monroe Street. Chicago. 


BACK CK price, state’ wants ¢ ieee 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 





